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THE MUSICAL ANTECEDENTS OF 
BEETHOVEN’S STYLE 


By THE LATE Sir Donatp Tovey! 


Note.—For nearly thirty years Donald Francis Tovey contemplated at the back 
of his mind the idea of writing a book on Beethoven. More than one proposal was 
made to him by publishers: he never fully responded, because he was not satisfied. 
Eventually, about 1935, Tovey dictated a book about Beethoven's music. As he wrote 
early in his manuscript : ‘“* Recently two books on Beethoven have saved me from the 
trouble of attempting either a new biography of Beethoven or a philosophic account of 
his relation to his age.’”’” They were the spring that set his mind in action to write the 
book which, incomplete and revised by the author to only a small extent, is in process 
of publication by the Oxford University Press. 

Not long ago a new light on Tovey’s mind about the Beethoven book was shed 

the discovery by Dr. Mary Grierson, so closely associated with him at Edinburgh 

niversity as his assistant, of an isolated second chapter of (apparently) a Beethoven 
book. Dr. Grierson writes: “ The odd Beethoven chapter was found by me inside a 
copy of Sir Donald’s own pianoforte Quintet, which was sent, with other music, to the 
Tovey Memorial Rooms.” The finding was quite fortuitous, as Dr. Grierson had “ lost 
or lent” her copy of the Quintet and borrowed this copy to play shortly afterwards. 

The paper of the typescript and the style of typing indicate that this chapter was 
completed some few years back, but not exactly when. Nor is any occasion for it known : 
the rest of the manuscript (if there is anything beyond a logical first chapter) has not 
come to light. 

Donald Tovey does not here say anything that he has not said elsewhere, and yet 
there is about this chapter a freshness of presentation of his ideas that will endear it to 
readers. I would add that any writing by Tovey, now he is no longer with us, is as 
precious to musicians as a unique papyrus to a Biblical scholar. 

January 1944. Husert J. Foss. 


WHEN a period of art has become remote enough to be called classical, 
we always find great difficulty in realizing wherein the knowledge of the 
artists of that period consisted. To us the art is embodied in what we know 
as classical forms. Grammarians have generalized these forms in a more 
or less accurate code, and we assume that those classical artists were 
conscious of that code in the same way that students are at the present 
day when they write exercises in those forms. The assumption would 
be dangerous even if the grammarians were always successful in codifying 
the classical forms, but the grammarians are singularly unsuccessful in a 
task which they have generally approached too late for living tradition 
and too soon for comprehensive observation. Throughout the history of 
music it is difficult to find any classical art-form of which the technical 
school-books give an account which can be said to be based upon the 
practice of great composers at all. The student is always urged to study 
the “‘ Great Masters ’’, but as soon as he finds his own concrete examples 


1. This chapter is here printed for the first time by kind permission of Lady Tovey. 
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of their procedure, he is told that these are quite exceptional and must 
on no account be imitated. This is not an exaggerated statement or 


even a ventilation of a grievance : it is the actual fact that the orthodox, 


account of any classical style or form of music is based upon practices 
and principles which are not to be found in any considerable proportion 
of the works acknowledged to be masterpieces. It is beside the present 
purpose to inquire in what works these text-book principles are to be 
found, but it is necessary to point out that our discussion of Beethoven’s 
works will be based solely upon the music itself and its actual antecedents, 
without any such bias as might be caused by the attempt to approximate 
Beethoven’s forms to those of the text-books. The question is one of more 
than academic importance, and the heresies of the text-book forms are 
graver than matters of grammatical detail. Their gravest defect is that 
they never go into detail. They set up a very rough general scheme, 
from which we can learn as much about a sonata as we should learn 
about a cathedral from the statement that its ground plan was cruciform. 
In the case of music such generalities do not appear as rough as they 
really are, because musical terminology is remote, difficult, and concerned 
with very simple things which have no analogies in ordinary experience. 
Consequently, in order to give an account of sonata form that shall 
cover as much ground as the statement that the plan of a cathedral is 
cruciform, the musical analyst must make anumber of difficult statements 
as to keys and subjects which convey a misleading impression of detail 
and definition. When we have stated*all the facts that are common to 
the five hundred different extant classical masterpieces in sonata form, 
we have in appearance a large body of highly technical information. On 
the basis of some such body of information it was possible for an Oxford 
professor of some eighty years back to include in his primer on musical 
composition a model sonata “‘in the style of the Mozartean epoch”’. 
No one expects an exercise in a music primer to be worthy of Mozart, 
but we may reasonably expect it to be tolerably well constructed ; and 
it was no exaggeration to say that Ouseley’s sonata was in the style of 
the Mozartean epoch. While it contained nothing that he could see 
to be wrong, it also contained no more sense of musical draughtsmanship 
than a child’s drawing of the human figure as a circle poised upon a 
triangle with projecting five-pronged forks for hands. 

Now so much has been recorded of Beethoven’s brusque character, 
of his late development, of the strained relations between him and his 
master Haydn, of Albrechtsberger’s contempt of him as a pupil in 
counterpoint, and of his own wish to learn the rules “ that he might 
know how to break them’, that the dominating, popular conception 
of Beethoven as an artist is perfectly revolutionary ; and we are apt to 
think that the principal thing he revolted against was what we under- 
stand as the art-forms of the Mozartean epoch. We shall never under- 
stand a single work of Beethoven’s until we realize that he grew up at a 
time when both Mozart and Haydn were considered extremely modern 
composers, and that it would require much research into late eighteenth- 
century musical pedagogics to produce any evidence that his teachers had 
a Clear idea of either Mozart’s or Haydn’s forms at all. Musical composition 
was not then taught through the medium of those forms, any more than 
it is taught now through the medium of symphonic poems. The musician 
whom Beethoven in 1806 regarded as the greatest living composer, and 
who was, certainly as a teacher, one of the severest martinets on record, 
Cherubini, had, as his instrumental music shows, a purely Italian 
tradition which knew nothing of Haydn and Mozart; and what 
Cherubini owed to those great masters (his elder contemporaries) he 
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owed simply to the overwhelming impression their mature works made 
upon him as a grown man. t composers of Beethoven’s day, 
and presumably of all previous classical periods, studied as composition 
was no generalized large forms at all, but the elements of style. It would 
not be too much to say that genuine classical tradition came to an end 
as soon as the teachers tried to teach the composition of generali-ed 
musical art-forms as wholes apart from the study of musical textures 
from point to point. Cherubini himself played a large share in the 
mischief, by drawing up a scheme for the form of a fugue. It was a v 
good scheme from the teacher’s, point of view, because it arranged 
the possible resources of fugue in an obvious order of effectiveness, with 
a key system according to which the pupil could not go very wrong. 
Analysts have since strained every nerve to fit the fugues of Bach to this 
scheme, though not only is there no single one which even casually 
coincides with it, but there is in Bach’s last work, ‘ Die Kunst der Fuge ’, 
a whole series of fugues all on the same subject, expressly designed to 
illustrate Bach’s own classification of fugue forms. The evidence of 
these works of art is neglected, because they are music, while Cherubini’s 
scheme is written in words. Cherubini’s own fugues violate it com- 
pletely, if that can be said to be violated which is nowhere touched 
upon, 

’ With the sonata forms the case is not quite so bad. The text-book 
sonata form has at least the resemblance to a Beethoven or Mozart 
sonata that a child’s collocation of triangles and circles and prongs has 
to the human form : that is to say, the terms Exposition, First Subject, 
Second Subject, Complementary Key, Development, Recapitulation, and 
Coda have a meaning and a place in practically every normal sonata, 
quartet or symphony. But the correct collocation of these parts does 
not constitute composition or musical draughtsmanship, and it is strange 
to come here and there upon the phases of orthodoxy in this or that 
matter. One piece of actual classical tradition from a composer who 
really had a mastery of composition has come down to us in a remark 
made by Spohr to Joachim. The old master told the young violinist 
that he hoped some day to write a set of six string quartets which should 
really all be “‘ in strict classical form”. Joachim could not conceal his 
surprise at this aspiration of a veteran whose every work and every 
mannerism was a model of uniformity, and asked Spohr in what respect 
he meant to be stricter than he had always been; to which Spohr 
answered : “I mean with shakes at the ends of the passages’. Now it 
is interesting to look up Spohr’s evidence for the existence of such a form 
or formula. There is no inherent nonsense or unreality about the formula. 
Rapid passages are a very useful element of contrast in a flowing and 
developed movement, and they obviously cannot last for ever, and they 
cannot normally end with a bump. The best vay to bring any rapid 
movement to a climax which shall also be an issue is to make the rapid 
movement quicken to a vibration, and the vibration will then easily 
settle to a sustained note. Herein is the common sense of the passage 
ending with a trill, and it would not be surprising if that did become 
Mozart’s settled procedure, so long as he has any use for rapid 
at all. Now we may be certain that Spohr’s models conladl of the 
mature string quartets of Mozart and that the large number of experi- 
mental works of Mozart’s boyhood and earlier development were 
unknown to him. Spohr had thus only ten string quartets by Mozart to 
rely upon. In these ten quartets there are thirty movements in which 
the occasion for the passage with the shake can normally arise. In the 
whole ten quartets dine are, as a matter of fact, only twelve passages 
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with shakes, and one of these occurs in a minuet, where there is theoreti- 
cally no room for it. To modern criticism the very idea of passages with 
shakes being regarded as an essential element of form is not only 
grotesque, but foppish. It has not even survived in text-books, yet it is 
on the whole, for the reasons just givén, a more sensible idea than many 
of the orthodoxies as to sonata form which are prominent in the text- 
books but warranted by hardly half a dozen works out of the five hundred 
or so which can by any stretch of imagination be said to count in the 
classics of the sonata style. The fact is that the sonata forms are as free 
as the forms of dramatic plots. When the experienced playwright or 
novelist states that there are only two plots in existence, we appreciate 
his wit and understand that the reduction of all extant plots to one of 
his two or more is a matter of ingenious analysis, but not to be 
taken as particularly helpful or stimulating to young writers. The 
generalizations of sonata form have just that kind of truth, but they have 
been taken solemnly, literally and blindly. They have probably produced 
more bad composition and snuffed out or inflated a larger number of 
modest lyric talents than any other generalizations in the history of art. 
There is only one method of understanding sonatas or any other works 
of art, and that is to treat them as individuals. Only in the individual 
can we trace the true process of evolution by which the earlier individual 
works of art have influenced its form ; and even after we have used all 
the light that historic antecedents can give us, we shall find that the 
individual work stands or falls by its own organization. 


THE ELIZABETHAN MADRIGAL AND 
‘MUSICA TRANSALPINA ’ 


By ALFRED EINsTEIN 


To attempt an investigation of the textual relationships between the 
Elizabethan and the Italian madrigal is to follow a path that has long 
been trodden by Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes. It is to him that I dedicate 
this little study, which would have been impossible without his pre- 
liminary work, without his edition of ‘ The English Madrigal School ’ 
and without the publication of his ‘ English Madrigal Verse, 1588-1632 ’” 
(1920 and 1929). My aim is nothing more than to furnish a few facts 
supplementary to his conclusions. My justification is, perhaps, that I 
have possibly been occupied longer than anyone else with the Italian 
madrigal in all its forms and all its elements, both cultural and poetical. 

The result of my observations will not by any means be a notion of 
the English madrigal as being more thoroughly indebted to its southern 
model than has been recognized so far. That would be true only in a 
quite superficial sense. On the contrary: the inherent independence 
of the Elizabethan madrigalists, and particularly of the greatest among 
them, William Byrd, will show itself all the more plainly, everwif it should 
be found—as indeed it will—that several of his texts are based on Italian 
words. e e e 


Byrd’s first publication, which includes “secular” music, the 
* Psalmes, Sonets, & songs of sadnes and pietie’, appeared in 1588, a 
few months before Yonge’s ‘ Musica Transalpina’. It contains a piece 
(No. XXIV) set to Italian words, the stanza ‘ La verginella é simile alla 
rosa’, to which Yonge added the next stanza in Byrd’s composition 
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(though only in the English translation, not in the Italian original) and 
conspicuously mentioned it even on the title-page. The two stanzas are 
from Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando furioso’ (I. 42 and 43). What of them? Byrd 
is not the first or only composer to have set these two ottave rime to music; 
rather is he one of the last. They were composed dozens of times by 
Italian and Italianate musicians, often together with the stanza next 
following (I, 44), always as festival music for a betrothal, very much 
as Ariosto’s description of the fair Alcina’s charms (‘ Orlando furioso ’, 
VII, 11-15) was always used as table-music during a wedding. Byrd’s 
composition too presumably served for such an occasion, perhaps in the 
household of Lord Talbot, to whom Yonge dedicated his collection. 

These stanzas from Ariosto have,-however, a specially musical signi- 
ficance. The people and its improvisers had their own locally differen- 
tiated tunes for ‘ Orlando furioso’, as well as later on for Torquato Tasso’s 
‘ Gerusalemme liberata’, pairs of melodic lines, which, continually 
repeated and varied a hu fold, served for the performance of ottave 
rime. Fragments of these tunes or allusions to them may be found in 
many compositions for several voices of ottave rime from these two epics, 
not excluding Byrd. Travellers—and Byrd’s employer may have been 
such a traveller—must have brought home tunes of that kind, much 
like Montaigne, who is known to have become acquainted with the 
Tuscan version of such melodies in the neighbourhood of Empoli. 

However, we shall have to confine ourselves to textual and literary 
questions, If there are relationships between the forms of English and 
Italian poetry, they must certainly apply to the sonnet, little as the 
English sonnet may resemble its Petrarchan model. Thus I suspect 
Byrd’s ‘ Ambitious Love ’ (1588, No. XVIII) of Italian descent, as also 
the lament within a narrative framework, ‘ As I beheld I saw a herdman 
wild ’ (No. XX), which is a so-called “ pre-existing cantata”. More 
obvious still are the relationships as seen in the ‘ Songs of sundrie natures ’ 
of 1589. The sonnet No. XVII-XVIII 


Wounded I am, and dare not seek relief 
For this new stroke, unseen but not unfelt ; 
No blood nor bruise is witness of my grief, 
But sighs and tears wherewitn I mourn and melt. 
If I complain, my witness is suspect ; 
If I contain, with cares I am undone; 
Sit still and die, tell truth and be reject; 
O hateful choice, that sorrow cannot shun. 
Yet of us twain, whose loss shall be the less ? 
Mine of my life, or you of your good name ? 
Light is my death, regarding my distress, 
But your offence cries out to your defame. 
A virgin fair hath slain for lack of grace 
The man that made an idol of her face. 


may be referred back to the words of one of Palestrina’s most famous 
madrigals (Works ed. by Haberl, Vol. XXVIII, p. 179), first published 
in 1561 : 
Io son ferito, ahi lasso, e chi mi diede 

Accusar pur vorrei, ma non ho prova, 

E senz’ indizio al mal non si da fede : 

Ne getta sangue la mia piaga nuova. 

Io spasm’ e moro; il colpo non si vede, 

La mia nemica armata si ritrova. 

Che fia tornar a lei crudel partito, 

Che sol m’abbia a sanar chi m’ha ferito. 


An ottava has become a sonnet, and the imitator departed more and more 
from his model; yet his dependence is nevertheless plain to the eye. 
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A similar resemblance occurs between Byrd’s (No. XXXVI- 
XXXVI) : 
Of gold all burnished and brighter than sunbeams, 
Were those curled locks upon her noble head .. . 
and one of Petrarch’s most famous sonnets : 
Erano i capei d’oro all’ aure sparse . . . 
Che ’n mille dolci nodi gli avvolgea; . . . 
which must have been composed a dozen times before Byrd—by G. 
Guami, G. M. Nanino, Feliciani, Sabino, Luyton, Vinci, Mel, Vecoli 
and others. It is a free imitation, metrically so free that Dr. Fellowes 
was forced to try to give it a more correct form. One is at first inclined 
to think that Byrd must ofiginally have set Petrarch’s text and only fitted 
the English words to the music later; but this is not the case, and the 
ill-fitting version remains as inexplicable as ever. 

Byrd’s last semi-secular publication, the ‘ Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets : 
some solemne, others ioyfull ’ of 1611, is separated from the two earlier 
ones by more than a couple of decads, and “ solemn” words pre- 
dominate in that valedictory work. But ‘ This sweet and merry month 
of May’ (No. IX), twice “‘ composed after the Italian veine ” by Byrd, 
also appears to go back to the words of a “ transalpine ” canzonetta verse. 
That ‘is quite certain in the case of Geoffrey Witney’s 

In crystal towers and turrets richly set 
With glittering gems that shine against the sun, 
In regal rooms of jasper and of jet 
Content of mind not always likes to woon. 
But often times it pleaseth her to stay 
In simple cotes enclosed with walls of clay. 
This is an imitation of one of those stanzas, full of fancy and worldly 
wisdom, with which Ariosto loves to open his songs : 
Spesso in poveri alberghi ¢ in picciol tetti, 
Ne le calamitadi e nei disagi, 
Meglio s’aggiungon d’amicizia i petti, 
Che fra ricchezze invidiose et agi 
De le piene d’insidia e di sospetti . 
Corti regali ¢ splendidi palagi, 
Ove la caritade é in tutto estinta, 
Ne si vede amicizia, se non finta. 
(‘ Orlando furioso ’, XLIV, 1) 
It was often composed, generally as a dedicatory piece ; most whimsically 
by Lassus, who apostrophized the wealthy Fugger family of Ausgburg 
with this stanza. In Byrd’s edition another text (No. II), ‘ Of flattering 
speech with sugared words beware ’, had precisely the same form and the 
same character of worldly wisdom. It is an imitation of another stanza 
by Ariosto (‘ Orlando ’, VIII, i) : 
O quante son incantatrici, oh quanti 
Incantator tra noi. . . 
and may likewise be due to Geoffrey Witney. A third text (No. V), 
*'Who looks may leap and save his shins from knocks’, has a similar 
construction and character; but there no model is to be found in Ariosto. 
* * * 


On passing from Byrd to Thomas Morley, the enthusiastic apostle of 
the canzonetia and the balletto, we may from the first expect a‘closer con- 
nection with Italian models, even in textual matters. And, sure enough, 
it is so, even though more or less literal translations of Italian words occur 
rarely in his case. Sometimes only the subject has been taken over, as 
in the ‘ Canzonets or Little Short Songs to Three Voyces’ of 1593, 
No. XI, ‘O fly not! O take some pity! I faint, O stay her’, which 
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goes back to a sonnet by Benedetto Varchi Grequentiy composed, ¢.g. by 
Regolo Vecoli, 1577), ‘ Filli, deh non fuggir! deh, Filli, das 1’ In 
Varchi the poem ends as a ‘little cantata-like narrative; Morley it 
is a pure monologue. A closer relationship is found in ‘No. XVI: 


Do you not know how Love first lost his seeing ? 
Because with me once gazing 

On those fa:r eyes, where all powers have their being, 
She with her beauty blazing, 

Which death might have revived, 

Him of his sight, and me of heart deprived . 


which resembles a sestina by Valerio Marcellini often set to music (by 
Marenzio, amorig others, in 1584) : 
Sapete amanti perche ignudo sia, 

Perche fanciullo, e perche cieco Amore ? 

Perche mentre | ‘angelica armonia 

Della mia bella Donna intento udia, 

Per gran dolcezza uscito di se fuore 

Perdé la veste, il senno, gl’occh’ e I core. 


It is true, that both versions go back to Properz, so that there was not 
necessarily any immediate connection. 

Again, in Morley’s ‘ Madrigalls to Foure Voyces . . . the First 
Booke ’ of 1594 the spirit of the words is Italian in the majority of the 
numbers, although a direct affinity may be conclusively proved in only 
a single case. Dr. Fellowes had already pointed out the source of No. IV : 


Since my tears and lamenting, 
False love, breed thy contenting, 
Still thus to weep for ever 
These fountains shall persever, 
Till my heart grief brim-filled 
Out alas, be destilled. 


Poi ch’il mio largo pianto, 
Amor, ti piace tanto, 
Asciutti mai quest’ occhi non vedrai, 
Fin che non mandi fuore 
Ohimé, per gli occhi il cuore. 


That is a madrigal text—by a poet unknown to me—which, thanks to 
its brevity and its epigrammatic point, was probably composed dozens 
of times in the course of the century, for the last time (in 1619) by the 
Sicilian Antonio il Verso, it would seem. To my mind, however, it was 
the setting by Lassus (first printed in 1583) which Morley took for his 
immediate model, a piece the existence of which, curiously enough, 
Dr. Fellowes denies. 

In the other numbers of this book of Morley’s the subjects at least 
are thoroughly Italian. No. VII, ‘ In dew of roses sleeping ’, is parti- 
cularly characteristic of those love-plaints in — surroundings of 
which hundreds of specimens may be found in Guarini and his followers. 


In No. IX-X : 


Now is the _— season freshly flowering, 
To Fete lay and dance, while May endureth, 
a aiel: wed, that sweet delight procureth. 
The felds Mis alowed with spangled flowers are gilded, 
The meads are mantled, and closes, 
In may each bush arrayed and swect wild roses. 
The nightingale her bower hath gaily builded, 
And full of kindly lust and love’s inspiring, 
“* I love, I love ”, she sings, her mate desiring .. . 


it is difficult not to think of two of the ‘ Maggi ’ by Giovan Battista Strozzi 
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(1504-1571), published by his sons Lorenzo and Filippo in 1593, the 
very year before that of Morley’s book : 
Ecco Maggio seren, chi I’ha vestito 

Di si bel verde, ¢ giallo ? 

Ninfe, e Pastori, al ballo ; 

Al ballo Ninfe, e Dij per ogni lito; 

Ecco Maggio fiorito : 

Lice al ballo, e tu Clori, 

Grazie al ballo, al ball’ Aure, al ballo Amori. 


Ecco Maggio, inchinatevi Arboscelli 
Di fior carchi, e di fronde; 
Ecco Maggio aure, ombre, onde 
Scherzate; fugge, riede, e scherza anch’ elli : 
Ecco Maggio, oh bel di, cantate augelli; 
E voi tacete o venti, 
Agli amorosi accenti rispondete 
Deh piagge, ¢ valli pid che mai pur liete. 

The somewhat lascivious dialogue, No. XIV, ‘ Besides a fountain of 
sweet briar and roses’, is a free variant of Guarini’s ‘ Tirsi morir volea ’; 
and No. XVIII, ‘Ho! who comes here along with bagpiping and 
drumming ? ’, is a caccia, the suggestion for which was given by Marenzio 
in his composition of a caccia by Franco Sacchetti. It is worthy of notice 
that this caccia by the old Florentine novelist and dallata poet (* Passando 
con pensier ’) was composed by an Englishman as well as by Marenzio : 
Peter Philips, 1598. But Morley—for he was presumably his own poet 
—wholly anglicized the subject by transforming its pastoral character 
into blunt rusticity. 

For the majority of Morley’s canzonets the Italian model is textually 
quite easy to recognize. Dr. Fellowes has proved this in the case of seven 
numbers of the two-part songs (1595) by reference to the ‘ Canzonette ’ 
by Felice Anerio (1586) and in that of ten of the five-part ‘ Ballets ’ (1595) 
to the ‘ Balletti’ by G. G. Gastoldi. 

Rather looser in that respect is No. XXI, the dialogue 

Amyntas: Phyllis, I fain would die now. 
Puyius : O to die what should move thee? .. . 
Yet the relationship is unmistakable: it points to the ‘ Dialogo’ in 
Orazio Vecchi’s ‘ Secondo libro delle Canzonette’ (1580), No. 19: 
Lucilla io vé morire. 
“ Deh non morir cor mio !”’ 
Perché viver debb’ io ? 
“ Per aspettar il ben che ha da venire.” 
Ah misero mio core ! 
Ha certo il duol, dubbia la gioia Amore. 
But Morley made of Vecchi’s modest four-part canzonetta a spacious, 
seven-part scena for double choir and for that purpose destroyed the 
strophic form of his model. However, an observation such as this belongs 
rather to the difficult subject of the musical relationships between Eliza- 
bethan and Italian art—a theme that is not to be approached here. 

As regards the ‘ Madrigals to Fiue Voyces’ arranged by Morley in 
1598, the very first piece, ‘Such pleasant boughs the world yet never 
vewed’, is nothing else than the second stanza from Petrarch’s sestina, 
‘ Alla dolce ombra de le belle frondi’, which Alfonso Ferrabosco had 
set at the head of his ‘ Secondo Libro de Madrigali’ in 1587. The 
{talian original begins : ‘ Non vide il mondo si leggiadri rami’. The 
translation is horrible and bristles with false accentuation. 

* * + 


It was to be expected that some immediate textual affinities would 
be found in John Farmer’s madrigals (1599), since he was a confessed 
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admirer of the Italians, or at least an advocate of the most intimate fusion 
of words and music : “‘ a virwe so singular to the Italians, as under that 
ensign only they hazard their honour’”’. To start with, No. IV-V: 
Lady, my flame still burning and my consunting anguish 
Doth grow so great that life I feel to languish. 
O let your heart be moved 


To end your grief and mine, so long time proved ; 
And woud hola Gace ondemeas 
Yielding the fruit that faithful -_ requireth. 


Sweet lord, your flame still and your continual anguish 
Cannot be more than mine in w ich I languish. 
Nor more your heart is moved 


To end my grief and yours, so long time proved ; 
But if I yield, and so your flame decreaseth, 
I lose my love, and so our love then ceaseth. 


is nothing else than a pretty literal translation of the frequently composed 
proposta and risposta, a remnant of the old “‘ jeu-parti”’ (e.g. by the Italianized 
Greek Francesco Londarit, Venice, 1566; by Filippo di Monte, 1567; by 
G. G. Gastoldi, 1588) : 
“ Donna, |’ardente fiamma, 
E la pena e ’] tormento 
Crescie in me tanto che morir mi sento. 
Deh vengavi desire 

Di por un giorno fin’ al mio martire, 

E di smorzar questo mio grave ardore, 

Dandomi il frutto che ricerca amore.” 


“* Signor, la vostra fiamma, 
E la pena e ’] tormento 
N6n é punto maggior di quel ch’ io sento. 
Ne pit grand’ il desire 
Di terminar il vostro é¢ mio martire. 
Ma s’egli avvien ch’ io smorzo il nostro ardore, 
lo mi privo d’amant’ e voi d’amore.”’ 
How characteristic the small discrepancies are, though! The Italian 
signora is courteous and a psychologist, and talks as though she had read 
Stendhal in advance ; the English lady is seriously in love and mindful of 
the worst consequences. 
Dr. Fellowes had already observed that the same words were set also 
by the younger Ferrabosco in 1587 and that it was taken up, translated, 
into the second set of ‘ Musica Tragsalpina ’. 


” * * 


In the case of Wilbye’s ‘ First Set of English Madrigals’, too, 
Dr. Fellowes has drawn attention to the Italian models for some of the 
texts, as for example to Livio Celiano’s ‘Quand’ io miro le rose’ 
(Wilbye’s No. X, ‘ Lady, when I beheld the roses sprouting’). He has 
also shown that No. XI, ‘ Thus saith my Cloris bright’, goes back to 
* Dice la mia bellissima Licori’; No. XIX, ‘ Alas, what a wretched life 
is this’, to ‘ Ahi dispietata morte’; and No. XX, ‘ Unkind, O stay thy 
flying ’, to ‘ Crudel perché mi fuggi’. It need only be added that ‘ Dice 
la mia bellissima Licori’ is one of Guarini’s most famous madrigal texts 
and ‘ Ahi Wispietata morte’ the stanza of one of the most celebrated 
ballate by Petrarch, 1.e. the one beginning : 

Amor, quando fioria 
Mia spene, ¢ ’| guiderdon d’ogni mia fede, 


Tolta m’é quella ond’ attendea mercede. 
Ahi, dispictata morte, ahi crudel vita! &c. 


Wilbye, of course, took the words from Watson’s collection of 1 590, where 
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it is to be found as the translation of a madrigal by Marenzio, for it is 
here alone that the text occurs in this mutilated form. 
No. XXI in Wilbye’s Book I opens thus : 


I sung sometimes my thoughts and fancy’s pleasure 
Where then I list or time served best and leisure; . . . 


an opening that is nothing else than the reminiscence of a sonnet by 
Pietro Bembo which had often been set to music (e.g. by Filippo di Monte 
* Secondo libro a 6’) : 


Cantai un tempo, ¢ se fu dolce il canto, 
Questo mi tacerd, ch’ altri il sentiva . . . 


It is true that the continuation no longer tallies : Bembo remains in the 
vein of Petrarchan imitation, while Wilbye’s poet points the words 
anecdotally and dramatically. But the practice of borrowing the opening 
of a madrigal poem from,some famous model and then continuing 
independently is thoroughly “ Italian ”’. 

A few more of the texts in this first book of Wilbye’s bear the hall- 
mark of an Italian origin, though I am unable to cite their sources, such 
as No. IV, ‘ Weep, O mine eyes’, or No. XXVI-XXVII, the sonnet 
* Of joys and pleasing pains’. On the other hand No. XXIX : 


Thou art but young, thou say’st, 

And Love’s delight thou weigh’st not. 
O take time while thou may’st, 
Lest when théu would’st, thou may’st not. 


If Love shall then assail thee, 

A double double anguish will torment thee ; 
And thou wilt wish—but wishes all will fail thee— 
O me, that I were young again! and so reperit thee. 


is clearly enough related to Torquato Tasso’s 


La bella pargoletta 
Ch’ ancor non sente amore, 
Neppur not’ ha per fama il suo valore, 
Col bel guardo saetta, 
Et col soave riso 
Ne s’accorge che l’arme ha nel bel viso. 
Qual colp’ ha nel morire 
Della misera gente 
Se non sa di ferire ? 
O bellezza omicida ed innocente ! > 
Tempo é ch’ Amor ti mostri 
Homai nelle tue piaghe i dolor nostri. 


The connection is unmistakable, although this is certainly no Jiteral 
translation and something very personal, something very aggressive has 
been made of Tasso’s epigrammatic pointedness. 

In Wilbye’s ‘ Second Set’ (1609) we meet, in No. IV, with one of 
the many imitations of the most celebrated fashionable poem of the time, 
Guarini’s ‘ Pastor fido’, printed in 1590 but current among musicians 
in manuscript copies before that date. The only difference is that the 
purveyor of Wilbye’s words reverses the subject (his lady takes pleasure 
in the shepherd’s plaints, whereas Guarini’s is offended by them) and 
avoids the verbal wealth of the original. Let the reader make his own 
comparison : 

Ah, cruel Amaryllis, since thou tak’st delight 
To hear the accents of a doleful ditty, 
To triumph still without remorse or pity, 
I loathe this life; Death must my sorrows right. 
And, lest vain Hope my miseries renew, 
Come quickly, Death, 
Reave me of breath. 
Ah cruel Amaryllis, adieu, adieu. 
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Cruda Amarilli, che col nome ancora 
D’amar, ahi lasso! amaramente insegni . . 
Poiche col dir t’offendo, 
I’ mi morré tacendo . . . 
E se fia muta ogni altra cosa, alfine 
Parlera il mio morire, 
E ti dira la morte il mio morire. (‘ Pastor fido’ 1, 2.) 


The effect, it will be seen, is the same, in spite of the inversion. The 
affinity of No. X in this book, ‘ Happy streams, whose trembling fall’, 
to Luca Marenzio’s ‘ Questi vaghi concenti ’ (* Libro settimo a 5 ’, 1595) 
has already been pointed out by H. Heurich (‘ John Wilbye in semen 
Madrigalen ’, Augsburg, 1932, p. 59). The subject is the same, but freely 
treated ; the elegiac and epigrammatic manner of the Italian model is 
turned into that of a simple and natural lover’s complaint. 
~ * * 


Knowledge of Italian originals entitles us to claim that Nos. XXII 
and XXV in Michael Cavendish’s ‘ Ayres and Madrigalles’ of 1598, 
‘ Zephyrus brings the time’ and ‘ To former joy now turns’, belong 
together, for they are nothing else than a translation of a sonnet by 
Petrarch that was set to music by, among others, Filippo di Monte (1554), 
Pietro Taglia (1555), Horatio Faa (1569), G. Conversi (1584), 
Marenzio (1585), Alfonso Ferrabosco (1587) and Monteverdi (1614). 
Conversi’s piece is to be found in ‘ Musica Transalpina ’ and Ferrabosco’s 
in Yonge’s collection of 1597, from which Cavendish took the first eight 
lines. Here are the words for comparison : 

ey brings the time that sweetly scenteth 
ith flowers and Kerbs, and winter’s frosts exileth ; 
Progne now chirpeth and Philomel lamenteth, 
Flora the garlands white and red compileth. 
Fields do rejoice, the frowning sky relenteth ; 
Jove, to behold his dearest daughter, smileth. 
The air, the water, the earth to joy consenteth, 
Each creature now to love him reconcileth. 
To former joy now turns the grove, the fountain, 
The jolly fresh April now loden with flowers ; 
The seas are calm, hoar-frost falls from the mountain, 
Shepherds and nymphs walk to their wanton bowers. 
But I, all night in tears my pillow steeping, 
Soon as the sun appears renew my weeping. 


Zefiro torna, e ’] bel tempo rimena, 

E i fiori, e l’erbe, sua dolce famiglia; 
ir Progne, e pianger Filomena, 
mavera candida e vermiglia. 

Ridono i prati, e ’] ciel si rasserena; 
Giove s’allegra di mirar sua figlia ; 
L’aria ¢ l’acqua e la terra ¢ d’amor piena; 
Ogni animal d’amor si riconsiglia. 

Ma per me, lasso! tornano i pid gravi 
Sospiri che del cor profondo tragge 
Quella ch’al ciel se ne 6 le chiavi; 

E cantar augelletti, e fiorir piagge, 

E ’'n belle donne oneste atti soavi, 
Sono un deserto, ¢ fere aspre e selvagge. 


In the Italian original the contrast between the octave and the sestet is 
sharply accentuated, and that is the reason why this sonnet tempted 
musicians to composition. Monteverdi especially cannot do enough to 
underline this contrast. In the translation, however, it becomes blurred. 
All the same, the exactitude of the translation so far as the octave goes 
proves how well Nicholas Yonge understood the character of the Italian 
madrigal, for there is an intimate relationship between words and music 
and a striking perception of each detail. 
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Thus, through Yonge and Watson, some of the most famous of Italy’s 
lyrics penetrated into English literature : 


Musica TRANSALPINA, Part I. 
Sonnets and ballate by Petrarch : 
* In qual parte dal ciel’ 
* Amor quando fioriva ” 
Ottave rime by Ariosto : 
* Questo ch’ indizio fan’ 
* Chi salira per me’ 
Madrigals : 
Pietro Bembo’s ‘ Gioia m’abbonda al cor ’ 
Torquato Tasso’s ‘ Gia fu mia dolce speme " 
Guarini’s ‘ Tirsi morir volea’ 
Ippolito Capilupi’s famous sonnet : 
Vestiva i colli. 
Part II 
Guidiccioni’s ‘ Il bianco e dolce cigno’ 
Tansillo’s ‘ Dolorosi martir ’ 
Torquato Tasso’s ‘ Bruna sei tu’ 
Guarini’s *‘ Dice la mia bellissima Licori’ 


Thanks to Watson’s enthusiasm for Marenzio the list grows even 
longer and richer : 


Petrarch : ‘ Ahi dispietata morte ’ 
* Non vide mai’ 
Sannazar: ‘ I lieti amanti’ 
* Madonna sua mercé’ 
* Venuta era Madonna’ 


Ariosto: ‘ Non rumor di tamburi’ 
Bernardo Tasso : ‘ Ohimé, dov’ é "1 mio ben’ 
G. B. Strozzi : * Questa ordi il laccio’ 


Torquato Tasso: ‘ Di nettare amoroso ’ 
* Vezzosi augelli ’. 
The translation of Bernado Tasso’s stanza was afterwards, as Dr. Fellowes 
had already observed, used by Thomas Bateson as text for a madrigal 
of his own (I, No. XVIII). 


* * * 


The ‘ Madrigals to Five Voyces, Celected out of the best approved 
Italian Authors ’ (1598) yields less material for the present subject, owing 
to the preference shown for the species of the canzonetta by its editor, 
Thomas Morley. For a whole series of pieces in this collection, by 
Giovanni Ferretti, Ruggiero Giovanelli and Orazio Vecchi, consists, not 
of madrigals at all, but of vocal music of that lighter and shorter kind. 
And the degrees of accuracy in the translations are very unequal. Only 
in one instance did the translator take a fair amount of care : in the piece 
Morley borrowed from Marenzio (‘ Terzo libro’, No. 2) : 


Caro dolce mio ben chi mi vi toglie ! 
Come potra giammai questo mio core 
Viver senza di voi ? 

Haime che |’aspre doglie 

E ’| mio acerbo dolore 

Mi fa miser ¢ puoi 

Versar da gli occhi lassi 

Lagrime ch’a pieta movono i sassi. 

O my loving sweet hart, leave of thy madnesse, 
How can my wounded hart to live be able, 
That without your fervent love, 

Alas. what griefe and sadnesse, 

In my torments doe make mee miserable, 

Which from mine cies doe wring such tears and grones, 
That unto pittie move the hard rocks and stones. 


On the other hand No. XII in this collection is one of the most curious, 
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because one of the freest, adaptations of an Italian original—by 
Alessandro Orologio—that could possibly be imagined. The words are : 


Soden passions, with strange and rare tormenting, 
Increaseth griefe, and more, it breeds my sorrow, 
The cause increast, doth bleare mine eyes with weeping. 
And daunts my thoughts from even untill the morrow, 
In this unrestfull paine long must I languish, 
Till death draw neere to rid my hart from anguish. 


In Orologio (* Primo libro a 5’, 1586, No. IV) this is not an independent 
piece at all, but the second part of a sonnet : 


Deh he non poss’ io di quel bel viso, 

i quelle pure guancie, ed amorose 
Coglier’ i gigli, e le purpuree rose, 
Con lo spirto da me tutto diviso ? 

Venga pur Ganimede, Ati, e Narciso, 
Che qui dove ’] suo io Amor ripose, 
Scorgera il vel delle “the ascese, 

E quant’ ha in se di vago il paradiso. 

Ma se pieta del grave incendio mio 
Strignera mai quel delicato petto, 

Si cne di par si mostri, e bello, ¢ poi 

Non mi curo di fiamm’ esser oggetto, 

Ne continuo versar da gli occhi un rio, 
Si degna é la cagion, dolce !’effetto. 


As will be seen, the text fitted by Morley not only has nothing to do with 
the original : it even flagrantly contradicts it. It is related rather to an 
ottava rma by Tansillo, to be found in Yonge’s ‘ Musica Transalpina ’* with 
music by Marenzio (No. IX): ‘ Dolorous morneful cares, ruthless 
tormenting ’. For all that, Morley’s collection does contain one piece of 
great Italian poetry in Peter Philips’s setting of Petrarch’s sonnet, ‘ Quel 
rosignuol che si soave piagne’. The translation follows the original 
word for word : 


The Nightingale that sweetly doth complayne 
His yong once lost, or for his loving mate, 
To fill the heavens and fields himself doth frame 
With sweet and dolfull tunes, to shew his state : 
So all the night, to doe I am full fayne, 
Remembring my hard hap, and cruell payne, 
For I alone, am cause of all my payne, 
That Gods might dye, I learnd to know to late. 
O false deceit, who can himself assure, 
Those two faire lights aye clearer than the Sun, 
Who ever thought to see made so obscuer, 
Well now I see, fortune doth mee procure 
To learne by proofe in this case that I runne, 
That nothing long doth please, ne can indure. 


Philips, with this piece, entered into competition with no lesser masters 
than Nasco, Monte, Donato, Lassus and Wert, and he came out of it 
very honourably in the spirit of Marenzio. Nor does it seem to me as 
though he had set the original Italian words, which in some parts could 
not be fitted to the music without difficulty, but that he dealt direct 
with the English translation. 


> * a 


In order to offer a closer survey of the relationships of each piece with 
the Italian originals (in so far as I am able to determine them), I append 
alist. The originals are easily traceable in Vogel’s ‘ Bibliothek ’ according 
to the dates. Nos. 17 and 18 are somewhat uncertain, although highly 
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probable; it would seem that the former, given without a composer’s 
name by Morley, is likewise by Ferrabosco. 


1. Such pleasant boughes (Alfonso Ferrabosco) = Non vide il mondo, 1587 
2. Sweetly pleasing (Battista Mosto) (Petrarch) 
3. I thinck that if the hills (Ferrabosco) == $i ch’ io mi crede, 1587 
4. Come lovers foorth (Giovanni Ferretti) (Petrarch) 
5. Loe Ladies were my love (Giovanelli) 
6. As I walked (Giovanelli) 
7. Delay breeds daunger (Giovanelli) 
8. My Ladie still abhors me (Ferretti) 
g. Do not tremble (Orazio Vecchi) = Tremolavan le fronde, 1589 
10. Harke and give care (Giulio Belli) = Udite amanti, 1592 
11. Life tell mee (Orazio Vecchi) = Deh dimmi vita mia, 1589 
12. Soden passions (Alessandro Orologio) = Ma se pieta, 1586 
13. If silent (Ferrabosco) = Se taccio, il duol, 1587 (T. Tasso) 
14. O my loving sweet hart (Marenzio) = Caro dolce mio ben, 1582 
15. I languish to complaine mee (Ferrabosco) = Vorrei lagnarmi appieno, 1587 
T. Tasso} 
16. Loe how my colour rangeth (Ippolito Sabino) = Ecco i’ mi discoloro, 1589 
17. Thirsis on his faire Phillis (? Ferrabosco) = Godea Tirsi, ? 1587 
18. For verie griefe I dye (Giovanelli) = Moriré di dolor, ? 1593 
19. The Nightingale (Peter Philips) =Quel rossignuol (Petrarch) 
20. O false deceit (2nd part) (Peter Philips) =O che lieve ¢ ingannar (Petrarch) 


21. As Mopsus went (Stefano Venturi) 

22. Flora faire Nimphe (Ferretti) 

23. My sweet Layis (Giovanni di Macque) 
24. Say sweet Phillis (Ferrabosco) 

This study has confined itself mainly to an attempt at investigating the 
direct relations of Elizabethan madrigal texts to Italian models. Examples 
could no doubt be multiplied by an examination based on a more intimate 
knowledge of Italian literature than I happen to possess. The dependence 
of the Elizabethan texts appears to be even greater if one considers the 
indirect influences, the similarities and the resemblances of subjects 
found in the common literary bases: the poetry of antiquity and the 
fashionable literary complaint of the time—the pastoral. Neither Tasso’s 
nor Shakespeare’s compatriots could in the long run manage without 
Venus and Cupid, Thyrsis and Mopsa or Mirtillo and Amarillis. 

Yet—and this brings us back to the beginning of this essay—the 
Elizabethan madrigal composers were no mere imitators, even when they 
set to music naked and unashamed translations. They are national 
musicians; with the possible exception of Morley as a composer of 
balletts, they are by no means wholly Italianized, in the sense that in the 
eighteenth century Handel and Hasse and Mysliweéek were, for instance. 
They only took up into their style what suited them. Quite apart from 
Byrd, who had an ideal of secular music entirely different from the 
Italian in his mind and in his blood—a more “ constructive ’’ one, to 
put it briefly, and one less excited and less concerned with intimate 
connections between words and music—Wilbye and Weelkes and Farmer 
too borrowed only a few traits from their influential models: grace, 
melancholy, pastoral mirth. There is nothing in their work of Marenzio’s 
subtle chiaroscuro, nothing of his daring counterpoint and harmony, 
nothing of his artistic playfulness and extravagance that could be under- 
stood only in the “ academies’ of Roman, Mantuan or Ferrarese aristo- 
cratic circles. It is characteristic that the English madrigal has remained 
without those large, cyclic compositions of whole canzoni and sestine, in which 
the Italian madrigal-art culminates ; characteristic, too, that Gesualdo, a 
personality of European interest since the sensational affair of his wife- 
murder, did not, in my opinion, make the least impression on English 
musicians with his art (since 1594). They are far too healthy for that, even 
when they are very sensitive. Their art is nearer to nature, even where they 
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toy with pastoral motives. They do not think only of their aristocratic 
patrons and therefore do not cultivate the exclusiveness of so many 
Italian exemplars. They renounce all species with a “ literary ” flavour- 
ing, such as that type of canzonetta which from the beginning in Italy, and 
still at the end of the century, lived on its relationship with the madrigal, 
which, that is to say, partook of parody. Such a thing was incompre- 
hensible in England, where there was no canzon villanesca alla napoletana, 
no greghesca, no giustiniana, no vocale moresca. Even the pastoral does not 
mean in England what it means in Italy. It is not a poetic category or 
formula. Shakespeare was doubtless no admirer of ‘ Il pastor fido ’ and 
its antic-pastoral masquerade. He did write the enchanting dramatic 
arabesque of ‘ As you like it’, but clothed human beings in shepherd’s 
dress, not costumed and perfumed puppets. Unfortunately there was no 
Shakespeare among the purveyors of words for the Elizabethan madrigal; 
yet in their poems there lives something, all the same, of that unfettered 
relationship to Italian models which-we admire in Shakespeare’s comedy. 


RETURN TO MOZART 


By MartTIN JOHNSON 


For Philip Barlow and Barbara Kesterton, in acknowledgment of their 
provocation to new listening. 


I.—EvoLuTION IN A LISTENER TO STRING QUARTETS 


Ir has been common experience to gather easy delight from string 
quartets by Mozart, then to progress elsewhere and not to return except 
with a suggestion of condescension: for superficially they class them- 
selves with Haydn’s quartets and the earliest and simplest of those by 
Beethoven, and they seem at first to exact so little from the listener. 
A usual sequel has been to pass on to the quartets of Beethoven’s middle 
age, and perhaps thence to struggle with varying persistence among 
the shadows and brilliance of quartets by Brahms. Finally the explorer 
is apt to halt before the legend of unintelligible mystery surroundi 
Beethoven’s last quartets where they stand in isolation from all saved 
music. Mozart has by then been forgotten. This sequence has been 
familiar to a widely diverse public: I have heard it recounted by hardened 
enthusiasts returning to the classics between wanderings among the 
modern French or Russian or Czech or British composers. But I have 
also found it paralysing the tentative stranger, when once his enterprise 
has refused to be intimidated by the false aura of exclusiveness which 
popular propaganda can cast over the intimate lovableness of chamber 
music. 

The present notes attempt to justify reversal of this traditional 
pilgrimage and to suggest that Mozart, listened to after the final 
Beethoven and Brahms, is a Mozart only thereby found adequate to 
the needs of modern temperament. 

The relevant Beethoven quartets are those which he overfilled with 
ecstasy and despair during his last years of sickness and introspection. 
{ have claimed in another essay that they can offer rich rew to the 
ordinary listener and are not less penetrable with care than much art 
more obviously transparent. Neither the brief analysis in that essay, nor 
the fuller writings of Roger Fiske, Marion Scott and Joseph de Marliave, 
will be trespassed upon here, where the purpose is to stimulate hearing 
and rehearing rather than mere dissection: details may be referred to 
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amophone records and scores and to these authors. For Mozart there 
are Dunhill, Dyneley Hussey, W. J. Turner and others, who may simi- 
larly be consulted, while for Brahms there is the comprehensive treatise 
on his chamber music by D. G. Mason. There are also, of course, the 
standard writers in the volumes of Cobbett’s Oxford Survey of Chamber 
Music. All these writings may assist, but cannot replace, the constant 
listening which even in these tragic days is possible wherever there have 
been collected in gramophone records the five last quartets of Beethoven, 
the three of Brahms and the six in which culminated Mozart’s writings 
for string quartet. The latter are the K.387 in G major, K.421 in D 
minor, K.428 in Eb major, K.458 in Bb major, K.464 in A major, 
K.465 in C major, which Mozart presented to Haydn in 1785. These 
fourteen works are the main material referred to in these notes. The 
personal confession of one ordinary listener, who has found them far 
the most memorable of any music heard in the war years, will have 
served some purpose if it drives other ordinary listeners to experiences 
confirming, refuting or modifying in any way his impressions. 

Such confession is, I think, the most that any critic can do and also 
the least his duty is to do: he must express in a verbal medium the 
private and personal effect which a work of art has exerted upon him. 
He has no title, however authoritative in learning may be his analyses, 
to seek to impose this effect upon other listeners; indeed he cannot, if 
each separate hearer is to create in freedom an individual responsive 
pattern of thought and feeling, to which all possess inalienable right. 
As in a modernist’s religion, the attitude of aesthetic criticism must 
ultimately reduce to an equivalent of stating “I find this valid for 
myself, but I cannot demand your acceptance of its validity for yourself.” 
If in such a religion its priesthood must be an obligation of devoted 
servitude, not a dominance of the authoritarian, the most convincing 
words of the writer on music can only be “ This work of art has meant 
much to me.” His function is fulfilled if many others set out from his 
final goal to their own starting-point and then allow the work itself to 
impel them towards the creation of new phases of appreciation. 


II.—Moprern APPROACH TO Mozart 

What conceivable clue to Mozart’s mingling of simple gaiety and 
wistfulness can be provided by the fury and exhilaration of the maturest 
Beethoven, or by the gorgeous colourings of Brahms’s string texture ? 
The unorthodox sequence which I have suggested, from the two latter 
to new appreciation of Mozart, must belong to the drastically altering 
environment of recent civilization : this might well carry with it fantastic 
alteration in the way the greatest works of art can answer our changing 
needs. 

We have, it is true, long outlived the nineteenth-century notion of 
Mozart as mere prettiness, stigmatized as chinoiserie and lacking by 
dilettante trivialities the profundity of any genuine Chinese art. But 
it seems strange that so recently as 1930 the learned editor of the Oxford 
survey commented in astonishment upon the opinions of Abert, the 
authority whom he had set to expound Mozart; the novelty in Abert’s 
critique was to postulate a tragic intensity and to think in terms of a 
Michelangelo, in place of the refinement and serenity of a Raphael 
traditionally expected by those who had loved Mozart. 

The further reorientation which I propose to follow, and in fact 
exceed, has already been pointed out by the writings of a few English 
critics. Abert and the continental scholars were willing to see the darkness 
of Mozart’s mind in the “ tragically sounding ” adagios, the G minor 
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Quintet, the D minor piano Concerto or the G minor Symphony, but I 
would go further in seeing that character even more devastatingly 
expressed in some of his apparently lighter music. The most p 

moving and disturbing pattern is often in the most insouciant of minuets 
or the most scampering of finales, particularly in the quartets where 
the clarity of thought is not clouded by any thickening of texture. 

The clue begins from such phrases as “ iron hand in velvet glove ” 
or “ hidden lion’s claw ” which have been found to occur in comments 
upon some of the instants of Mozartian grace. These metaphors shed 
more light on the composer than most remarks, but fail if they imply 
any conscious presentation of the darkness dogging the sunshine. The 
magic of Mozart is surely not from any intention, but from the utterly 
unselfconscious vision and feeling of a child. But when we return in the 
contemporary state of civilization to Mozart as the child capable of 
leading the moderns, it is not with the nineteenth century’s implication 
that he is the soul of carefree gaiety: perhaps we know more now about 
children and recognize in our own darkest moments that it is the eternal 
child in us who is stricken, not the adult. ’ 

A clue more shrewd is W. J. Turner’s queer statement that Mozart 
is “‘ meaningless” or “‘ ambiguous”: I agree that he is the composer 
who exhibits no deliberate commitment to any view or message, any 
more than a child intends it when he deeply influences us with the 
unassuageable desolation which flickers in and out of his unsophisticated 
acceptance of the world’s loveliness. Perhaps I feel even securer in 
calling Mozart’s music “ uncalculating ”, so contrasting it with the 
deliberation and reasoning of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and of the 
moderns, and even the Elizabethans or Palestrina. Mozart is as blindfold 
and unerring as the legendary child-god of love and indulges in no 
comparing of experience with memoried or imaginative states of mind. 
The abiding miracle, of course, is that this “‘ uncalculating ” music is 
the structurally most perfect, with every delicacy of nuance in contra- 
puntal device and modulation uncannily in its inevitable place, until 
all the composers in history appear clumsy and gross by comparison. 

Turner’s other most telling comment is that Beethoven in his d t 
despair nevertheless ends with an “ affirmation’. Such is the battling 
resolution of the finale in the C $ minor Quartet. Whereas Mozart has 
not in him the confidence to “‘ affirm ” anything, so that the G minor 
Quintet ends its dark tragedy with only the contrast of a mere triviality. 
This term I find not so convincing in its implications. It is only in 
extreme cases such as Bach that I find myself able to recognize this 
‘affirming ”’, if thereby bounding optimism and security is meant; and 
like most of this age I am afraid of it because it so easily degenerates into 
complacency—a vice of which Mozart is certainly free. Turner wrote 
before world war taught us that the apparently trivial may express 
strength, and also that no separation to 100 per cent. can in the end be 
effected between the light and the profound. To the ear of the present, 
and perhaps of the future, the imsouciant may be not less disturbing than 
the mournful, and it must be in the mingling of both that we have to 
find our chance of happiness, if at all. This was, I think, known to Mozart 
more than to most, but known in the intimacy of experience and not by 
any deliberate introspection or philosophizing ; and out of the mouth 
of the babe there comes to our contemporary urgent need the half- 
conscious wisdom which may be more powerful in its final effect than 
anything offered by the more sophisticated Brahms or even the self- 
conscious Beethoven. So it is through the “ ambiguity” asserted by 
Turner that both the seemingly sad and seemingly gay of Mozart become 
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a source of abiding peace—though that peace may well be beyond 
understanding or argument: we attain it by sharing with a spirit as 
sensitive as any in European art, accepting both the darkness which 
may or may not engender reasoned tranquility of mind and also the 
brightness in which an uneasiness is never far distant. 

This implies the completest severance of the “‘ apparent content ” 
in Mozart from his “ significance’ or any real content of his music. 
We thus account for why it matters so little whether the triviality of an 
operatic tale or the words of a church service or the blessed worldlessness 
of the purest chamber music happens to be his channel of expression. 
Through all these interchangeable channels the ultimate significance 
arrives both devastating and enheartening at the same time, as is the 
unselfconscious radiance and desolation of a child. In fact, in Mozart 
we rediscover the child in each of us, and whether the promised kingdom 
of heaven or just a sense of human companionship is the reward, we do 
reach one of the ultimate goals of any art. Beethoven and Brahms are 
not childlike; but it was a less profound and less tragically experienced 
civilization, before the wars of this century, which assessed them above 
Mozart’s naivety in lasting contribution to art and to human comfort 
and inspiration. 


I]1.— RELEVANCE OF THE LAST BEETHOVEN QUARTETS TO MoZzarT’s 


In his final years 1824-6 Beethoven wrote in quick succession almost 
nothing but quartets, the Opp. 127 in Ep major, 132 in A minor, 130 in 
Bb major, 131 in C¥ minor, 135 in F major and the brief extra finale 
to 130. (The order of numbering is now known to be an accident of 
publication.) 

The 127 has its sun-brilliant gaiety and confidence, which is not 
cancelled by the lengthy meditative set of slow variations and the rather 
eerie coda to the finale. The 132 sweeps with romantic élan through its 
beginning and end portions, regretful and passionate, the apotheosis of 
fast swinging rhythms, but it centres round the transfigured solemnity 
of fervour which makes its slow movement the most unforgettable of all. 
The 131 also has its moments of other-worldliness, both in the austere 
initial fugue and the visionary exhilaration of the little Vivace, and again 
in the ethereal episodes which break into the resolute finale and interrupt 
a forcefulness unique in quartet playing. The 135, smallest of these five 
giants, seems trivial except for its meditative slow movement, but it is a 
triviality which may challenge a comparison with Mozart. The 1930, 
with less unity in its structure than the others, exploits a fantastic range of 
feeling, from the haunting evasiveness of its fragmentary middle movements 
through the mournful dirge of its Cavatina to its cheerfully romping finale. 

These extraordinary encyclopedias of inventiveness, which exhaust 
each structural device to the despair of subsequent composers and have 
been called “* dark with excessive bright”, are nevertheless not to be 
classed as formal. In fact their mark in musical history may some day 
denote the completest subordination of form to the expression of feeling: 
an intensity of feeling unprecedented even for Beethoven. Where do 
they make any contribution towards a modern revaluation of the 
emotionally “ ambiguous”’ and “‘ meaningless’’ Mozart? In what 
subtle sense do these apparent contradictions serve to refocus attention 
upon Mozart after our hearing the last quartets of Beethoven and those 

Brahms ? 

To take a first example: without pandering to the superstition that 
a certain key-signature commits composers to definite habits of mind, 
we may say that Mozart’s Eb major Quartet, K.428, and Beethoven’s 
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Eb major, Op. 127, do expose some of the most essential resemblances 
and differences. The Beethoven begins with an almost aggressive 
** affirmation ’’ in Turner’s sense, the insistent opening chords alternating 
with a sunshine more carefree than any of Mozart's insouciance, which is 
so often shot through with pathos. The whole work overflows with 
repetitions from sheer delight in some of the recurrent phrasing, and the 
composer’s obvious self-satisfaction is disarming and infectious, But 
the subordination of form to feeling would never have been allowed to 
himself by Mozart, even if his nature could have achieved this untroubled 
mood. In Beethoven’s finale, however, the gay theme takes into its associa- 
tions a wistful uncertainty, and in the marvellous coda there is a 
suggestion more akin to an elfin shivering. We are not to escape all 
uneasiness even in this sunshine, nor a most disconcerting penetration. 
We are driven to find in Beethoven’s last works a more intimate link 
with Mozart than is implied by the superficial resemblances in his 
earliest quartets. Contrast with this late Ep Beethoven, or with any of 
his earlier works, the finale of Mozart’s Ep—elfin, if you like, but not so 
other-worldly: it is a most human child who hesitates and peers and 
scampers, and whose tears are never far below the surface of its laughter. 
Beethoven in Eb is one of the greatest masterpieces of happy music, but 
we may some day confess that it points to an even greater one in this 
masterpiece of apparent gaiety by Mozart in the same key, culminating 
in so ambiguous a finale. 

Beethoven’s 130 contains among its very scattered and capriciously 
contrasting littke movements an Andante marked scherzando, in which I 
find the nearest approach to Mozart of any composer. I must repeat 
at this point that I am concerned with resemblances in mind and mood, 
not the resemblances in mere technique which link Haydn, Mozart and 
early Beethoven. It is considered conventionally that the 130 contains 
one tragic moment, the Cavatina; but there is in the scherzando a shifting 
texture of stately ‘dance in delicately interwoven rhythms, emergi 
from haunting regretfulness with the air of evanescent jauntiness, nit 
this is difficult to see as other than miraculous resurrection of Mozart 
at his best. No one else can have taught Beethoven such intimate 
interpenetration of shine and shower. But we are instantly set pursuing 
the elusive spirit of the teacher all over his own works. A genuine 
counterpart in loveliness and poignancy is the trio of Mozart’s D minor 

artet, K.421, one of the most moving scraps of gaiety, I think, in the 
history of dance-rhythm or of any other art. Minuet and trio of Mozart 
K.458 may also be cited, but the key resemblance is probably fortuitous. 
In Beethoven himself perhaps the nearest similarity is the episode of 
soaring brilliance for first violin which irrupts twice into the solemn 
fervour of the central meditation in the 132. That slow Canzona, far too 
religious for the “ meaningless of Turner’s shrewd label to Mozart, 
contains affirmation enough in a manner medieval in its intense spiritual 
preoccupation. It proclaims abnegation or even ecstatic martyrdom, 
and is not in the least like amy Mozart; but those flashing interludes 
which break into it are as near to him in pupil-work as the Andante 
scherzando of the 130. Apart from these magical fragments the 192 has a 
passionate rhythm and irresistible flow in the march of events which is 
the one power possessed by Beethoven above all composers save Brahms. 
This particular Quartet is the greatest, with the 131, in all Beethoven 
and perhaps anywhere else. And yet, after the romantic swing of its 
initial and final movements, listen to the less sophisticated first movement 
of the Mozart in D minor, of equal power in its simplicity, more vivid 
and more direct. 
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In Beethoven’s 131, disputing with the 132 a title to be his finest 
work, there is little to point towards Mozart: the whole Quartet is a 
dynamic of spiritual battle, ending with the sternest resolution and lit 
by other-worldly and victorious visions which Mozart had never grasped. 
Our rare attunement to those visions draws us in our most exalted 
moments to Beethoven, but it is Mozart’s lack of them which may bind 
him the more closely to companionship to the present generation in 
its most recurrent moods. 

The strangest comparison of Beethoven with Mozart’s “‘ ambiguity ”’ 
is in the last Quartet of all, the 135 in F major: jaunty interlocking of 
lilting rhythms with half-conscious pathos, it presents superficially the 
very April character of Mozart. But the copy is just too facile—the 
insouciance is just too forced and the carefree never emerges from the 
devil-may-care. The child has grown up not perky but wilful, and even 
anticipates the cynical grin of the elderly. No work of Beethoven’s is 
cleverer, more apparently jovial and more diabolically desolate, and no 
work sends us more hastily to the seemingly similar manner but infinitely 
more lovable companionship of Mozart. After Beethoven’s finale to 135, 
listen to the simple and comparable end of the Mozart in D minor. 

The greatest of Beethoven’s slow movements, in the 127 and 132, 
may be compared with the slow movements of Mozart’s Quartets in G, 
Bp and C; the Bb is the most developed, but all three are infinitely less 
sophisticated than Beethoven, conveying their profoundly felt powers 
without so straining the technical devices employed. But the two sets 
often show some underlying affinity: for a single example, the use of a 
subordinate rhythm due to a tiny figure of three or four notes inter- 
penetrating the main theme is overwhelming towards the end of the 
Canzona in 132, and also in Mozart’s similar device for the slow move- 
ment of the C major. In general character, also, Beethoven approaches 
Mozart here, for neither of the enormous slow movements of 132 or 
127, with all their trappings of apparent tragedy, is at all saddening as 
was the brief slow movement of 130 or even the more double-edged one 
of 135. For all their deep feeling, they insist upon no more single an 
emotional phase than those of Mozart in G or Bb or C. 


IV.—RELEVANCE OF THE BRAHMS QUARTETS TO MoOzZzaRtT’s 


From Brahms to Mozart will be a transition more drastically outraging 
the conventions of musical history. Beethoven and Mozart were, after 
all, overlapping members of the romantic Viennese tradition of Haydn, 
though it is usual to assimilate the earliest Beethoven to Mozart and not, 
as I have ventured to demand, the latest; and of course it is usual to 
mark the arrow of progress from Mozart towards Beethoven. I have 
reversed this arrow, reinforcing with several examples a feeling that the 
maturest Beethoven can lead towards Mozart. But to make Brahms also 
point backwards towards Mozart is surely a freak of the uninstructed 
and undisciplined imagination! One might as hopefully employ the 
most gorgeous Venetian and Spanish painters of the Baroque to steer 
one towards new appreciation of drawings of the earlier Renaissance. 
The simile is not inappropriate, for what Brahms added to Beethoven 
in chamber music was colour, not by additional instrumentation and not 
always by the thickening texture of double stopping. There is a super- 
stition, to which I cannot subscribe, that Brahms was no orchestrator, 
though the finale of the third Symphony ought to refute this; but it is 
true that a characteristic of Brahms’s music only recognizable as “‘ colour ” 
is not dependent on wood-wind and brass, but does survive confinement 
to the string quartet medium, and is even heard in replaying the quartets 
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on a piano. Colour imposed by counterpoint and harmony there 
undoubtedly is in the three string Quartets, the C minor and A minor of 
Op. 51 and Bb major, Op. 67. In what way do these redirect modern 
attention and appreciation upon Mozart ? 

I have attributed the most lovable of Mozart’s moods to the quality 
called “‘ ambiguity” by Turner. Brahms, I think, also has this double 
edge to his artistic irony, and the occasions on which it cuts like a knife 
through his more colourful technique are the occasions on which he 
reaches the heights where he will remain immortal. It is a quality 
yielding only to intimate acquaintanceship, so it is not surprising that 
in the delicacy of quartet composition the texture of his writing reveals 
it more memorably than in any massive orchestration. There is also 
reminder of the disturbing suggestiveness which haunts Mozart’s lighter 
moments, where in the scherzi and minuets of Brahms’s chamber music 
he emancipates himself from the magnificence and the self-centredness 
of nineteenth-century Germanism and learns to cultivate an exquisite 
simplicity worthy of Mozart. 

The C minor Quartet is the least relevant to this argument ; intense 
and passionate as Beethoven’s Opp. 132 or 131, but of a grimne:s far 
beyond them, the first movement contains moments of demoniac violence 
and also quiet malevolences worthy of a witches’ sabbath, and the 
scherzo is as sardonic a mystery as any in music. 

The A minor, the most colourful of the three, comes near to Mozart 
in the magical interpolated episodes of its first movement ; they are 
almost as captivating as the tiny coda phrases which Mozart himself 
can exploit, for instance the bars which attach themselves after every 
repetition of the main outline in the first movement of his G major. The 
minuet is still more closely a disciple work from Mozart in its spirit, 
though of far denser texture owing to Brahms’s instinct for massive string 
effects. Though to be played softly, it conveys the luxuriant suggestion 
of a large string orchestra without losing the delicacy of chamber music, 
miraculously escaping the insidious temptations of most quartetists who 
experiment with texture. The whole work is so strongly rhythmic, 
culminating in the tremendous csardas finale, that one asks why Massine 
did not select it for ballet when he set the fourth Symphony. 

The Bb major, lighter in texture and perhaps in spirit than the 
other two, has a scherzo the most ethereal of all Brahms’s attempts at 
delicacy: its gossamer texture excels anything by Beethoven or any 
other quartet writer of my hearing except Mozart, and in the coda 
appears a miracle of haunting ambiguity such as no one but Mozart 
could more than very rarely achieve. 

These scherzi, with other kindred fragments such as the episodes in 
the A minor, all exhibit that emotional neutrality, the spontaneous 
flickering between pain and delight which recent life has taught us is the 
true reflected image of experience, and for whose most lasting and most 
exquisite reminder we must always return to Mozart. They afford in 
common with Mozart the most refreshing relief from nineteenth-century 
complacency and from the folly and the pessimism of the twentieth. But 
in Brahms their intimations are of witchery more often than of unso- 
phisticated humanity: they achieve by colour-magic what Mozart 
achieved even more convincingly by slighter devices. Contemplate the 
trio of the G major Quartet with its simplest key-changes, and the 
minuet with its simple expedient of alternating soft and loud notes; the 
movement is as powerful as the unforgettable and more famous minuet 
of the G minor Quintet for strings. The child in us is aroused to response 
with an eagerness rarely known to the scholar in us who peers into 
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Brahms’s more complex apparatus. The gossamer in Mozart’s work 
has upon it the dew of morning, more memorable even in its transience 
than the brilliance of noonday. 

Brahms has over Beethoven the advantage not only of colour, but 
also that, like Mozart’s, his intensities of feeling never break through 
the pattern to submerge or distort the latter’s perfection. Neither tortured 
introspection nor the ecstasy of transfigured vision thrust themselves as 
intruders shaping the musical structure. Perhaps it was this subordination 
of formal pattern to overwhelming emotion which prevented Beethoven 
from building up and maintaining consistent rhythmic patterns through- 
out his last quartets; musical architecture dependent on rhythm is more 
exacting than that hanging on melody, harmony and counterpoint. 
There is in fact no work of Beethoven’s so insistent in its interwoven 
structure of rhythms as Mozart’s Quartet in Eb or as Brahms’s in A minor. 
But if Brahms and Mozart are both more disciplined than Beethoven, 
it is by reason of training and of instinct respectively: Brahms is said 
to have disciplined himself by destroying twenty quartets before pub- 
lishing one. His control over himself and his medium shows in other 
masteries besides the colour and rhythm which I have stressed: there 
are mayically sparing uses of pizzicato, the subtlest key changing, above 
all his supreme skill in codas which always succeed in transfiguring the 
whole foregoing material of any movement. But the transfiguration is 
always suggestive rather than demonstrative or didactic: in Brahms as 
in Mozart the poignancy or the exhilaration lies not in direct recording 
of feeling but in a far more subtle invitation to which our own creative 
imaginations have to learn to respond. In this above all it may be 
found that Brahms is the link beyond even the genius of Beethoven in 
development, but still short of Mozart, to give final preparation for the 
latter’s immortal finality. 


V.—RESPONSIBILITY OF THE LISTENER’s IMAGINATION 


If the experiences behind this individual impression have not been 
misleading, it is the slightest and most simple phases of a complex artist 
such as Brahms which may be the most profound. These in turn may 
stimulate new discovery, until we approach nearest to ultimate satis- 
faction in works inherently even slighter and simpler. We reach in the 
end the point from which the pilgrimage of more conventional history 
would have begun, in the art of a composer who possessed few of the 
resources of Beethoven or Brahms, but who used them with an unerring 
skill never before or since equalled. For example : the first comparison 
that I made was between the Eb finales of the quartets by Beethoven and 
Mozart, complex and simple respectively, to the latter’s advantage. 
Another comparable pair now relevant would be the sets of variations 
on extremely naive themes forming the finales of Brahms’s Bb major 
Quartet and Mozart’s D minor. They may illustrate how profound the 
former’s simplicity and how more profound the latter’s, although both 
are apparently of childish invention. The Brahms is of the healthy and 
robust self-sufficiency which died in our civilization soon after the 
nineteenth century, whereas the Mozart has the touch of wistfulness and 
even pathos underlying gaiety which is of no century because it is of all 
time. Brahms is perhaps as penetrating in only one of his other child- 
like moments, the scherzo of the clarinet Quintet, and there the greatest 
effect is attained by contrast: the relief after the poignancy of the 

receding slow movement comes from the dramatic descent into a 
jolksong lyric of purest clarity. This sudden emergence into light is 
comparable with that of the finale to Mozart’s G minor viola Quintet, 
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which follows its mourning adagio and is usually considered a disappointing 
triviality. 

It is because the four quartets written by Mozart subsequent to the 
““ Haydn ” six are not quite so simple that I am not intruding them into 
this essay. In the K.499 and the three dedicated to King Frederick in 
1789, for all their loveliness, there is occasional hint that Mozart was 
restlessly experimenting. The uncanny spontaneity of the six dedicated 
to Haydn is never quite regained, the kty-changes begin to be more 
deliberate, and we suspect that commissioned work had not the direct 
and unique appeal of being written solely because the composer’s nature 
dictated. 

In thus recognizing the apotheosis of simple but highly finished 
structure in Mozart, we must not fail to discover the chief source of its 
strength, as this may explain other very uncomplicated but vivid phases 
of art. The appeal of Mozart’s simplicity is not merely in enabling a 
wider public to be reached than would be willing to pursue the technical 
ramifications of a Beethoven or a Brahms. Actually the inexperienced 
prefer Beethoven to either of the other two. The strength is rather that 
the finest works of art should not be tied to one unambiguous state of 
mind, and that this liberty is retained by simple more often than by 
complex art. For instance a strongly marked “ apparent content” 
can stimulate the responding creativeness which must underlie our 
appreciation of any poem, picture, sculpture or music, but its power is 
confined to the mood of that apparent content. Thus Beethoven may 
insist that to his exhilaration or despair or humour we reconstruct our 
own version, which has to be a unique and similar emotion, however 
fainter in copy. But Brahms in his delicate scherzi, and Mozart far more 
often in those “ ambiguous ” and “ meaningless” minuets, draw from 
their hearers many differing responses which we each separately and 
differently have to give. All such responses may be quite unlike anything 
whatever in the mind of Mozart himself; commonly there may be a 
sense in which they are both tragic and gay at the same time. 

The act of appreciation becomes thereby private and personal, not 
to be dictated by anyone, and dependent on each hearer’s creative 
imagination until Mozart succeeds in turning us all into artists. We 
realize the function and the limitation of the critic, which I laid down 
at the outset. In fact we cannot listen with adequate responsiveness to 
Mozart’s exquisite simplicities without in our appreciations learning to 
play a genuinely creative part as hearers, and it is as each generation 
finds its own needs met by this most perfect of musicians that we 
experience in such enterprise a certain sense of community. We are 
exercising this creativeness with those who loved his work in differing 
ways over a hundred and fifty years. We bear some responsibility to 
those others of the past, and if the crises of the mid-twentieth century 
enable us to glimpse him outstanding more clearly than im less starkly 
necessitous eras we shall not be failing to fulfil that responsibility also to 
the future. There is a law of nature expressed by a contemporary poet : 


Look thy last on all things lovely, 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 
Thou have paid thy utmost blessing ; 
Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days. 


This law has significance for music as well as for other choicest objects 
of our devotion, as it denotes the active and not merely passive obligation 
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of responding to an artist by finding in his work a new reflection of 
each succeeding age or even each mood. A music which thus makes 
artists out of each listening generation can only draw its universality 
from the features I have been attempting—with all the inadequacy of 
words—to describe; Turner’s “ ambiguous” and the commoner but 
misunderstood “ childlike ” are actually the terms upon which Mozart 
may become new to the present age with its novelty of horror and 
courage. This may also cover what is meant by Mozart as the “ poet’s 
musician”. Thus I have characterized the appeal of Mozart as being 
simple enough to disinter in each of us the childlike attitude, the attitude 
which is honest but is always ambiguous because undeliberate and 
unselfconscious and for ever poised between desolation and delight. 
This is why the most simple of Brahms is often his most memorable: 
for it is in the simplest phases of art that this subtle ambiguity is found, 
rather than where planning has bound the intentions to a single emotion 
and the spontaneity has so easily degenerated into didacticism. Perhaps 
the greatest disaster of the artistic mind is that the sophistication of 
trained maturity does not easily recapture the childhood vision, and this 
is an inhibition which makes a Mozart the rarest of phenomena. 

From Mozart the similar character can be discovered in other arts, 
especially those which verge on the simpler craftsmanships, and its 
mark is always that the gaiety or pathos is to be determined by the 
responsive imagination instead of forced upon the reader or beholder 
by being writ large upon the work itself. One could think of examples 
in ancient Chinese carvings, in classical and oriental vases and porcelain, 
in some medieval sculpture and design, many manuscript illuminations 
from the Celtic to the Persian, and much craftsmanship and poetry to 
the present day. In all these we discover, as with Mozart, a community 
with someone who devised exquisite pattern in his particular medium, 
a pattern by which we may find our own experience illuminated. In 
none of such works does the artist demand that we adopt his own 
transient ecstasy or horror or amusement or uneasiness as he felt it in 
his long-gone epoch, but in them all he offers documents over which 
we must countersign our own fleeting emotion belonging to our own 
day. We are thereby admitted to the company he has made his own, 
and sense of this community may well prove to be one at least of the 
possible approaches to aeternitas within our time. 


LEIGH HUNT—MUSIC CRITIC 


By Percy M. Younc 


Musica history, instead of recording what people heard, frequently 
concerns itself with what people might or should have heard. This 
kind of distortion, peculiar to historiography as a whole, is the result of 
false emphasis : to correct it calls for the co-operation of observers placed 
at strategic points in the passage of years. Such was Leigh Hunt, who 
reported very faithfully on most aspects of life during the first half of the 
last century. It should immediately be said that he was a great music- 
lover. In relation to music his_particular field of observation looks 
initially unpromising: the last days of the vicissitudinous reign of 
George III, the rakish period of Regency and twenty demure years of 
Victoria. During the whole of this period the Italo-German coalition 
(the former being the more important partner) exerted a powerful influence 
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on English music. Fanny Burney found her criterion of melodic excellence 
in Sacchini and Pacchierotti; Leigh Hunt affected the same Sacchini! 
and the more redoubtable Paisiello* as leaders of the Italian school, with 
Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven adding vitamin content. Not that he was 
limited to these composers, for his experience ranged from Palestrina to 
Weber and included, mirabile dictu, English music. Hunt's social survey 
is similarly comprehensive, and his comments on the genuine popularity 
of the Italians leaves a feeling of respect for the community. ¢ airs 
of Sacchini and Paisiello and others of the King’s Theatre “ wandered 
into the streets out of the English opera that borrowed them, and became 
confounded with English property”.* A factor of some importance 
that emerges from Leigh Hunt is the rising interest in serious music of 
the middle classes: in this more than in any other facet of Victorian 
music we detect the dawn of the English renascence, and from this 
derived the essentially middle-class music of Parry and Stanford. The 
frowning patriarchs of the period have had their castigation and it is a 
relief to discover their virtues from the wide circle of Hunt’s acquaintance. 

Musical journalism owes a considerable debt to Leigh Hunt, than 
whom there have been few more competent critics. That he established 
the — of freedom of the press—and for so doing was taken to a 
county jail—is well known; that he fixed the dignity of musical journalism 
is less conspicuous. In the list of his claims on the musical should be set 
his views of poetry. In respect of music he benefited by his ability, as 
a man of letters, to maintain an attitude of relative detachment, and so 
far as poetry was concerned his musicianship enabled a critical approach 
from more than one angle. His invitation in ‘ Imagination and Fancy ’ 
to “all lovers of poetry and the sister arts” is significant. In some 
measure he found in art a criticism of life and he contrives thereby to 
give unity and coherence to his thoughts. There is an evident sense of 
timelessness which cuts through historical formulae and links together 
nineteenth-century Florence and Elizabethan London, which makes 
Mozart and a crowd of holiday-makers in St. James’s Park a natural 
combination, which enables us to rub friendly shoulders with Ben Jonson 
and Alphonso Ferrabosco, and allows us to meet Shakespeare, Haydn 
and Bach in amiable juxtaposition. This sense of detachment, aided by 
a complete ignorance of simple finance, led Hunt both to live with the 
great poets and to suffer Skimpolian caricature. Dickens pictured not 
so much his defects as the reverse of his virtues. 

That music was an essential part of a complete life Leigh Hunt never 
doubted. He ranked King Alfred, with’ Henry IV of France, as his 
favourite among monarchs and detailed him as “ a warrior, a legislator, 
a poet, a musician, a philosopher”. That music should appear among 
the necessary kingly and citizenly virtues was the outcome of Hunt’s own 
upbringing. He remembered amongst his earliest impressions the piano- 
forte playing of Miss C. and Miss M., about which he said more than 
fifty years later: “‘ How pleasant it js, in reviewing one’s life, to look back 
on the circumstances that originated or encouraged any kindly tendency!”’, 
and the gentle singing of his mother. Her repertory introduced him to 
Dr. Hook, “‘ the reigning English composer of that time ”, Boyce, Linley, 
Jackson (inevitably of Exeter), Shield, Storace, all of whom have still 
some slight vestige of their former glory; Lampe and Oswald, who have 
none. Lampe, a German-born bassoon-player, deserves mention if only 
because he was brother-in-law to Thomas Arne and friend to Charles 


1. See ‘ The Fancy Concert ’, first published 1845; “ Nor forgot was thy dulcitude, loving Sacchini ” 
®. Autobiography (revised by Thornton Hunt), Chapter II. 
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Wesley ;? Oswald on account of an apt and modest setting of Pope’s 
* The Quiet Life ’.* 

Eagerness characterized Hunt’s approach to life. In this he reflects 
his American and West Indian antecedents as well as his Cockney 
affinities, nor did a Spartan education at Christ’s Hospital under the 
tyrannical Boyer preclude excursions into the byways. Much of his 
learning he filched, like Charles Lamb, from the open stalls—music 
shops gave him as much pleasure as book shops*—and his peregrinations 
led him to hear Mozart in St. James’s Park* and hymn-singing in Catholic 
chapels and Jewish synagogues.’ Farther afield, at his aunt Courthorpe’s 
at Merton, he met his cousin’s music master, Dr. Callcott, whose scholar- 
ship penetrated as far as Xenophon; in token of a mutual interest therein 
he presented Hunt with a copy of Schrevelius’s ‘ Lexicon’. The level 
of music at Christ’s Hospital was not so high as formerly, nor for that 
matter since, but the round of services at Christ Church, Greyfriars, 
gave old Hudson*® some stimulus for inculcating decent standards of 
singing. Thus Hunt and his friends could air their superiority over the 
nasal tone of the charity boys. An added schoolboy accomplishment was 
flute-playing, which Hunt discovered an aid both to convalescence and 
to the heart of his sick-ward nurse’s daughter. The educationist should 
note that Hunt’s music was acquired not through a system but captured 
opportunity. 

Hunt was debarred from a university career by an impediment in his 
speech. Two brief visits to former schoolfellows at Oxford and Cambridge, 
however, seem to have accomplished more than the customary three years 
of residence. At Oxford he played duets for flute and harpsichord each 
day after breakfast and between dinner and tea ; at Cambridge he listened 
with approval to the choir of Trinity and purchased some volumes of 
Handel of which his wife was advised to take great care. In 1804, at the 
house of a mutual friend, he met the great Barthélemon, whose technique 
showed no signs of decline from the occasion of Fanny Burney’s enrapture 
at Marylebone. Hunt’s comments to Marianne show his capacity for 
setting critical discernment and, for once, malicious humour in memor- 
able antithesis. 

He brings a tone from it [the violin} like the upper notes of a flageolet. This 

musical little antique is supposed to be 5 or 6 and 70%, and married the other day a 

vulgar little girl of 25. They had a little one, which died a few months ago, and the 


old gentleman told Mr. Button that he was obliged to stay at home the same evening, 
because Mrs. Barthélemon was so miserable. 


The most potent influence in the development of Hunt’s taste was 
that of Vincent Novello. These two were complementary characters, 
bibliophiles, music lovers, antiquarians, conscious debtors to Italian 
culture, exotics by nature and generous of friendship. Novello’s place in 
musical history is by no means unimportant. He set Purcell’s star in 
motion and called the madrigalists from retirement ; he endeavoured, 
with great toleration, to improve both Protestant and Catholic music 
by reissuing Boyce’s ‘ Cathedral Music ’ on the one hand and by editing 


3. Lampe’s setti of Wesley’s hymns were commended by Wesley himself (1746). A pleasant specimen 
is in the Historical Edition of ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern ’, No. 168 (second tune). 

*. * Ten Favourite Songs sung by Miss Formantel at Ranelagh : set to Music by James Oswald ’, 1747. 

5. * Of the Sight of Shops’: ‘ Selected Essays of Leigh Hunt’, p. 27 (Everyman’s Library). 

*. * Autobiography *, Chapter IV : “ I had already borne to school the air of ‘ Non pid andrai’; and, 
with the help of instruments made of paper, into which we breathed what imitations we could of hautboys 
and clarionets, had inducted the boys into the * pride, pomp, and circumstance ’ of that glorious bit of war.’” 

%. Ibid, Chapter IV: “I got up imitations of religious processions in the school-room, and persuaded 
my coadjutors to learn even a psalm in the original Hebrew, in order to sing it as part of the ceremony "’. 

8. Robert Hudson was music master at Christ’s Hospital frora 1767 to 1808, in which year, at the age 
of seventy-seven, he retired with a pension of £40 a year. 


%. He was actually no more than sixty-three. 
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‘ The Fitzwilliam Music’ on the other ; he paid practical tribute to 
Haydn and Mozart by publishing their Masses, though not always 
authentic and, as a natural corollary, founded a publishing house. Under 
his tutelage Hunt steered a straight course for Haydn and Mozart, 
touched on Purcell? and learned to adore Mendelssohn, an occasional 
visitor to the Novellos’. The Novellos entertained their guests not only 
with music but also bread, cheese and draughts of “ true Lutheran 
beer’. On feast-days hospitality ran higher. One such was held in 
1823 in honour of Hunt’s birthday. He was present only in spirit, the 
flesh precariously supporting itself in Italy on Byron’s unfulfilled promises 
and Shelley’s limited beneficence, but since Mary Novello detailed the 
programme to him we must imagine it to have been to his taste. The 
guests included Mrs. Shelley, Mrs. Williams, Charles Cowden Clarke, 
“the bonny Holmes” (of Novello’s pupils the most notable), Harry 
Robertson, treasurer of Covent Garden, and Nyren, the cricketer. 
* Aided by a dozen of champagne ” the company essayed “ delightful 
motets”’ by Mozart, Haydn, Handel and Beethoven: the March from 
“Alceste’ “with a part of the same arranged to words by Vincenzo”, 
‘ Figaro ’, ‘ Cosi fan tutte ’, ‘ Don Giovanni ’, ‘ La clemenza ’, “ finishing 
with Connoscete [sic], until nearly midnight”. The measure of Hunt’s 
affection for Novello is in his poetry: a passing reference in ‘ Blue- 
Stocking Revels’, a tribute to his organ-playing in the sonnet addressed 
conjointly to Robertson, Gatti and Novello, an oblique compliment in 
the song, “‘ written to be set to music by Vincent Novello”, a handsome 
eulogy in a footnote to ‘ A Legend of Florence "" and a blithe reminiscenee 
in ‘ Our Cottage ’. 

** He is a musical man, an Amateur, but might have been a Pro- 
fessional ”’, said Mr. Jarndyce. Here at all events Skimpole is Hunt, 
who was able to perform as flautist, pianist, singer,"* and to pass as a 
composer,!* at the soirées musicales of Novello, Ollier and Alsager ; more- 
over he could fool with Byron, whose piece de résistance was a parody of 
Braham," appreciate the witty extemporization of the versatile Theodore 
Hook," perplex the tone-deaf Lamb and annoy Keats, who liked little 
of Mozart and less of puns—an inevitable concomitant if Lamb were 
about. Leigh Hunt owed his critical faculty to the rare gift of knowing 
when seriousness was inapt. Thus he avoided the sententiousness of the 
earnest. 

An evening with Charles Ollier, another life-long friend, in 1815 was 
devoted to music in celebration of the first anniversary of the Olliers’ 
wedding. So far as Hunt was concerned the main outcome of this party 
was ‘A Thought on Music’, a poem of quiet merit in its own right and 
a useful clue to Hunt’s philosophic speculations concerning music. A 
gift for onomatopoeia gives the “ brief and birdy flute ” and the “ giddy 
violin ”, recalling the “golden trombones” of ‘The Fancy Concert’ 
and suggesting Aldous Huxley, who can similarly employ the mot juste 


10. * The Fancy Concert’ : “ . . . masterly Purcell, 
Half priest and half prince ”’. 
11. * Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt (Moxon, 1844), p. 256: “ . . . on the second night of her Majesty's 
at the performance of this play, when the lovely an strain, composed by my friend Vincent 
Novello, began here to double the tears of the audience, a fair was observed to come behind the 
royal curtain, and press the congenial arm next to it, as if in affecting remembrance.” 

12. ‘Leigh Hunt’ by Edmund siuaden, P 104; “ ... a voice of extraordinary compass, power, 
flexibility and beauty. It extended from the C below the line to F above ; there were no passages that he 
could not execute ; the quality was sweet, clear and ringing "’ : testimony of Thornton Hunt. 

3. Bhunden (op. ait.), p. 161. MS. of ‘ Musical Evenings’ (1821), “ with a hymn-tune or two that Hunt 
composed ”’. 

14. Autobiography, Chapter XX. 

15. Jind. Chapter X : “ He parodied music as well as wont, gil us the most received cadences 
and flourishes, and calling to mind (not without some hazard to his ial duties) the commonplaces of the 
pastoral songs and duets of the last half-century.” 
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for the crystallization of transient musical experience. But Hunt is not 
content merely to remain on the surface and, penetrating the inner 
recesses, he goes on to find behind the vagueness of the joy of music: 


A shaping and a sense of things beyond us 
Great things and voices great. 


In Miltonic strain we are Jed up the mountain-side until we meet the 
clouds, which have not 


Only one face, but on the side of heaven 
Keep ever gorgeous beds of golden light. 


This absorbing search after the ultimate meaning of music underlines 
Hunt’s place in the romantic movement, for the poetry which he 
encouraged others to write rather more than what he wrote himself is 
essentially lyric poetry—poetry which is music. That is what he perceived 
in the seventeénth century and is the quality of Marlowe. The “‘ gorgeous 
beds of golden light ”’ is significant enough as a reminiscence of Marlowe 
and a foretaste of ‘ Hyperion’. Of all the later English poets Hunt, 
grossly under-estimated in respect of his poetry, is most conscious of the 
necessary interfusion of music. Music itself was a palimpsest, whose 
underwriting was in tune in the sublime. 

Thomas Alsager met Hunt first in his Arcadian prison-cell and thence- 
forth was among his closest friends. Expert on finance and foreign 
affairs and a proprietor of ‘ The Times ’, Alsager will be remembered by 
posterity for his musical interests. He was a friend of Mendelssohn, and 
at his house in 1832, on Christmas Eve, Beethoven’s Mass in D received 
its first English performance. From Alsager’s enthusiasm for Beethoven, 
which.led him to found the Beethoven Quartet Society, we can derive 
that of Hunt. We may also assume that Spohr found his way into ‘ The 
Fancy Concert ’, written in 1845, because Spohr visited Alsager in 1843. 
Hunt paints many interiors of consequence to the musical, but we must 
content ourselves with two. The first of Lord Castlereagh privately 
delighting himself in the political satires of ‘The Beggar’s Opera ”!* 
and the second of the Magistrate Kinnaird calling for ‘God Save the 
King ’, ‘* to which he listened, as if his soul had taken its hat off *’.!” 

Hunt reminded Byron of a character of the Pym and Hampden times; 
Hazlitt saw in him a Cavalier. We should prefer to say that he had the 
capacity for living with the great poets and that his favourite reading 
was in the seventeenth century. This re-creative gift, demonstrated in 
‘The Town’, reacted on whatever he wrote of music. So that he can 
write of street music and Mozart and leave the impression that somewhere 
these extremes have contiguity. Music was very much bound up with the 
art of living and was meant to contribute to human happiness positively. 
Here, from the sonnet (1815) to Alsager, is Hunt’s view of happiness in life : 

May peace be still found there, and evening leisure, 
And that which gives a room both eye and heart, 
The clear, warm fire, that clicks along the coal, 
And never harsher sound, than the fine pleasure 


Of lettered friend, or music’s mingling art, 
That fetches out in smiles the mutual soul. 


“To be exclusively English was never the contemplation of my 
Christmas talk”, writes Hunt in ‘ A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla ’. 
This lack of exclusiveness is characteristic of the humane approach to 
life. Because he was no chauvinist Hunt was, in fact, a better legatee of 
the English literary tradition and possessed a fuller understanding of 


16. Autobiography, Chapter XI. 
7. Ibid., Chapter X. 
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the permeative ideas of the romantic period. By invoking Mr. Dunne we 
could usefully experiment with time and in so doing find in Leigh Hunt 
the perfect Elgarian. Elgar spiritually was heir of the English romantic 
poets; in fact by looking at him as such we discover him to be more 
ly English than if we contrast him with the folksong school. The 
difference between Elgar ond that school is the difference between Leigh 
Hunt and the doctrinaire Wordsworth. Lamb, Keats and Shakespeare 
are obvious contacts between Elgar and Leigh Hunt; elsewhere we would 
find them in agreement on Italy, on. youth, on London (how well 
*‘ Cockaigne’ balances ‘ The Town’), on Corelli,4* Haydn and Mozart.” 
Moreover both possessed a similar distaste for forcible contemporaneity. 
Hunt had a singular ability for living with the ancients, but antiquity 
was re-born in him. Thus Theocritus, Dante and Spenser appear almost 
as personal friends, while Elizabethan London becomes as lively as 
Victorian London. Hunt was a great believer in the kinship of the whole 
world and in the unifying power of music. 

You never hear the poorest melody, but somebody strikes in with what he can 
muster up of a harmony. Boys go about of an evening, and parties sit at their doors, 
singing popular airs, and hanging as long as possible on the last chord. It is not an 
uncommon thing for gentlemen to play their guitars as they go to a party. I heard 
one evening a voice singing past a window, that would not have disgraced an opera ; 
and I once walked behind a common post-boy ; who, in default of having another 
to help him to a harmony, contrived to make chords of all his notes, by rapidly 
sounding the second and the treble, one after the other. The whole people are 
bitten with a new song, and hardly sing anything else until the next. 


That is nineteenth-century Pisa, but it might quite well be seventeenth- 
century England. Hunt was a great believer in the practice of music: 
his son Vincent was the ablest musician of his children, bast Julia, with the 
sparkling black eyes, and Henry fulfilled more picturesquely their father’s 
ideals by masquerading in the West End, dressed as street singers, to give 
performances of favourite passages from operas.** Towards the end of 
his life Hunt refers, in a letter to Ollier,** to having been “ to inaugurate(!) 
the working classes’ music”. ‘“‘ Neither the Elizabethans nor the 
Viennese ”’, says William Glock,#* “‘ became musical through apprecia- 
tion lectures”. This point of view Hunt would certainly have approved, 
for he was essentially practically minded. He found music as necessary 
in jail as in church, his piano followed him to incarceration, and the 
cheerful songs of the felons together with the balladry of the debtors won 
his approval and appreciation. The maid-servant who rushed out of her 
mistress’s house to purchase a new song had his sympathy; the children’s 
musical box—‘ epithet-exhausting toy ”—intrigued him as much as did 
a similar one Maggie Tulliver and provoked a charming occasional 
poem™; the “ delicious discord of the tuning of instruments” at the 
theatre fascinated him; the peak of popular music was reached in the 
“‘ quaintness and melodiousness ” of the Chelsea street cries, “ which 
procured them the reputation of having been composed by Purcell and 
others ”. Hunt’s only distaste was for the bagpipes, an air played on which 
“with that detestable, monotonous drone of theirs for the bass, is like 
a tune tied to a post” 


Pe ew < Twelfth Night ° (p. 211, * Selected Essays’): “ Then . came Handel, Corelli, and Mozart ' 
* Elgar’ by W. H. Reed (p. %): “ The works of Corelli, Handel and Haydn were the chief sources from 
which the programmes (of the Worcester Glee Club] were drawn on the insiram=ntal side" 

* Mozart’ (* Table-Talk*) : “ Mozart is wonderful for the endless variety and undeviating grace of 
his invention, ned Rood (op. ti, p. 11), quoting Elgar: “ Mozart is the musician from whom every one 
should learn form.” 

2. Autobiography, Chapter XIX. 

2. Blunden, op. cit., p. 302. 

22. January 23rd 1858. 

33. * Observer’, August 15th 1943. 

24. ‘On Hearing a Little Musical Box’, ‘ Examiner’, May 19th 1816. 
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When Hunt wrote to ‘ The Musical Times’ in 1854, he wrote on the 
necessity in English literature for “ poems written to vent joyous impulses ”’. 
This is characteristic because, a true lyricist here, he discovered music 
throughout poetry. In fact his distinguishing feature as critic is his superb 
musical sense. As a critic, said Brimley Johnson, he was “ practically 
always right in judgment of literature from Chaucer to Browning ”’. 
Musicianship sharpened his acumen and made him competent to fill 
in the gaps left by most other critics. This musical sense in criticism is of 
extreme importance in regard to English lyrical poetry, because herein 
lies most of the musical talent of our race. Our greatest poetry is music 
made absolute. In ‘ Imagination and Fancy’ we have innumerable 
opportunities for ‘viewing the musicianly critic in action : 

The whole secret of versification is a musical secret, and is not attainable to any 
vital effect save by the ear of genius. All the mere knowledge of fact and numbers, 
of accent and quantity, will no more impart it, than a knowledge of the * Guide 
to Music’ will make a Beethoven or a Paisiello. It is a matter of sensibility and 
imagination; of the beautiful in poetical passion, accompanied by the musical; 
of the imperative necessity for a pause here, and a cadence there, and a quicker 
or slower utterance in this or that place, created by analogies of sound with sense, by 
the punctuations of feeling, by the demands of the gods and graces that visit the 
poet’s harp as the winds visit that of Acolus. 

The application of this generalization occurs when Hunt discusses the 
liquescent music of “‘ And lay down in her loveliness ”’, from ‘ Christabel ’, 
when he finds a couplet of blank verse ‘ as mystically and beautifully 
modulated as anything in the music of Gluck or Weber ”’, or when he can 
only accurately describe Coleridge’s rhythmic invention in ‘ Christabel ” 
as having “ rests and omissions precisely analogous to those in music ”’. 
The essential music in English poetry is emphasized throughout : Keats’s 
** Lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon ” is precisely detailed as a delicate 
modulation, Shelley’s ‘ Lady with a guitar’ noted as a Catullan melody, 
Ben Jonson’s ‘ To Cynthia ’ as containing “ music like a serenade ”’, while 
of the Satyrs Catch from the masque ‘ Oberon’ we read : 

It was not for nothing that Ben Jonson lived in the time of the fine old English 
composers, Bull and Ford ; and partook his canary with his “ lov’d Alphonso ”’, 
as he calls him,—the Signor Ferrabosco. 

Nor should we omit the fact that the Shakespearean excerpts in ‘ Imagina- 
tion and Fancy ’ are all specifically musical and that his “ native wood- 
notes wild ” can only be assessed by advantageous comparison with those 
of Haydn and Bach. 

Hunt had ideas too about anthologies of music. He once collaborated 
with Novello in preparing a “ green book ”’ of songs to be sung in the 
open air, and started the compilation of a collection of literature and 
music of his own, ‘ Musical Evenings ’, and here from ‘ A Jar of Honey 
from Mount Hybla’ he offers suggestions which still have their attraction : 


Why does not some publisher make an Elegant Extracts of such music from com- 
posers that will survive all fashion, and have comments written upon them, like 
those on poets? What would we not give to see such an edition of the finest airs of 
all the great inventive melodists, the Pergoleses and Paisiellos and their satellites, 
and all the inventive harmonists too, the Bachs, Corellis and Beethovens, each with 
variorum notes from the best critics, and loving indications of the beauties of particular 
passages? Publications of this kind are yet wanting, to the honour and glory, and 
thorough house-hold companionship of the art of music. 


* Imagination and Fancy ’ is the ideal poetry-lover’s vade mecum. From 
Leigh Hunt’s obiter dicta relating to music an attractive and epigrammatic 
general guide could be compiled. ‘The Fancy Concert’ in couplets 
here and there does more to convey the character of many composers 
than do most text-books in a hundred pages. Bach is limned as an 
Old father of fugues, with his endless fine talk. . . . : 
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and we read of 
. . « airy Corelli, whose bowing seems made 
For a hand with a jewel : and Handel arrayed 
In Olympian thunders, vast lord of the spheres, 
Yet pious himself, with his blindness in tears, 
A lover withal, anda conqueror, whose marches 
Bring demi-gods under victorious arches. ’ 


Hunt had read both Hawkins, whose reputation he disliked but whose 
account of the music of the spheres he approved, and Burney, who 
makes diverting entry into ‘ Blue Stocking Revels’ in an amusing 
passage*> which the victim as a wit would not have disapproved. Their 
classic and equable styles—for they were different and characteristic 
—were the norm for musical historians and critics. Against them Hunt 
displayed a fencing-master’s technique, with a large admixture of nimble- 
ness and a capacity for giving brilliant and trenchant thrusts. His 
admiration for Dryden, his gift for epigram, his stylistic warmth and his 
love of the “sunshine and azure of Ariosto’s country ”’ gives ripeness to 
his prose and elegance to his thought. The sprightly pages of ‘ Table 
Talk’ give us this of Handel : 


Handel was the Jupiter of music ; . . . his hallelujahs open the heavens. He 
utters the word “‘ Wonderful ”’, as if all their trumpets spoke together. And then, 
when he comes to earth, to make love amidst nymphs and shepherds (for the beauties 
of all religions find room in his breast), his strains drop milk and honey, and his love 
is the youthfulness of the Golden Age. 


Of Paisiello’s “Il mio ben” from the opera of ‘ Nina pazza per 
amore ’ he speaks like an Italian saying that he admires the rich accom- 
paniments of the Germans; “ but more accompaniment to that song 
would be like hanging an embroidered robe on the shoulders of Ophelia ”’. 
An odd sidelight is shone on the Duke of Wellington, who gave “a 
right soldier’s concert, a little overdone perhaps in the church-going 
quarter—a little too much on the oratorio side ”’—-Handel, Gluck, 
Paisiello, Beethoven, Mozart, Avison, Webbe and a glee by his Grace’s 
father. ‘‘ This was the thing: the filial reminiscence ; the determination 
of the great ‘iron’ Duke to stand by his little, gentle, accomplished 
father”. On the side of greatness Hunt is led to observe, in expounding 
problematic patches in Theocritus : 


Much of the divine writing of Beethoven seems to have been as appalling at first 
te the orchestral world, as olives are to.most palates ; and there is a in 
Mozart which to this day is a choke-pear to the scientific, albeit they ac 
that he intended it to be written as it stands. For our part, we have great faith in 
the ultra-delights perceptible in the enormities of Beethoven, Mozart, and oliv~s.%* 


Haydn and Mozart had through Hunt’s enthusiasm, which led him 
to criticism through practical experience, an unfortunate significance for 
Haydon the painter. On one occasion he heard that Hunt was cele- 
brating Haydon’s birthday; on proceeding to Hampstead he discovered 
that it was Haydn’s birthday. As for Mozart he was thrown into theology 
so that Haydon’s exegesis of spiritual truths was frequently torpedoed as 
Hunt “ going jauntily to the piano [would] strike up ‘ Cosi fan tutti’ [sic] 
or ‘ Addio mi cuore’ with a ‘ Ring the bell for tea’.”*”7 Those who 


%- Canto Il. “_ . , till reel after reel 
Bearing sheer off its legs with them giddy three-score, 
They spun to the supper-room, clean through the door. 
Then quoth Madame d’Arblay, panting much from her journey, 
* Well—this beats my father himself, Doctor Burney ! !* ”’ 

%. * A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla ’, Chapter V. 

2. Blunden, op. cit., p. 117. 
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would hold an appreciative opinion of Rossini should turn to * Going to 
the Play again’ : 

Now Rossini, in music, is the genius of sheer animal spirits. It is a species as 
inferior to that of Mozart, as the cleverness of a smart boy is to that of a man of 
sentiment ; but it is genius nevertheless. . . . His mobs make some of the pleasantest 
riots conceivable ; his more gentlemanly proceedings, his bows and compliments, 
are full of address and even clegance, and he is a prodigious hand at a piece of pre- 
tension or foppery. Not to see into his merit in these cases, surely implies only, that 
there is a want of animal spirits on the part of the observer. 

The content of music was of more importance to Hunt than the 
mode of performance. I have accordingly laid stress on his philosophic 
and critical approach. The best-known of his poems dealing with music 
is that about Paganini, first published in 1834, a mannered essay which 
had better gone into prose. It is in fact the least successful of his poems 
in this genre. In general, however, Leigh Hunt transfers his critical 
apparatus from music to performers with magnificence. Here speaks the 
pontifex maximus on Braham: 

In “ Deeper and deeper still”’, or “‘ Sound an alarm ’’, or “*‘ Comfort ye my 
people "’, you felt indeed that you had a great singer before you. His voice which 
too often sounded like a horn vulgar, in the catchpenny lyrics of Tom Dibdin, now 
became a veritable trumpet of grandeur and exaltation ; the tabernacle of his creed 
seemed to open before him in its most victorious days ; and you might have fancied 
yourself in be presence of one of the sons of Aaron, calling out to the host of people 
from some platform occupied by their prophet.” 

Catalani, “‘a Roman, with the regular antelope face (if I may so 
call it); large eyes, with a sensitive elegant nose, and lively expression ” 
was a phenomenon not unknown to us, a voice which “ seemed to delight 
in trying its strength with choruses and orchestras; and the louder they 
became, the higher and more victorious she ascended. In fact, I believe 
she is known to have provoked and enjoyed this sort of contest”. Mrs. 
Billington cannot be said to be an unfamiliar type of prima donna, “‘ a fat 
beauty ”, with “‘ more brilliancy of execution than depth of feeling ”’. 
And so we could build a portrait gallery of faded stars: Michael Kelly, 
who had “ no particular power as a singer, or even a voice ”, Mrs. Crouch, 
with whom Kelly was in love; Grassini, an actress as well as a singer; 
Lablache, Rubini, Naldi, Tramezzani, the adorable Jenny Lind, the 
incomparable Pasta who “ put truth first always; and, in so noble and 
sweet a mind, grace followed it as a natural consequence ”’,”* et omne hoc genus. 

But Leigh Hunt is significant to us as a music-lover rather than as a 
critic. Without affectation he finds music to be part of the design for 
living: music in Italian place-names, in Coleridge’s voice, in jew’s harps 
at the toy shop. And in music there was “‘ not a mere prettiness to 
patronize, or movement to beat time to, but one interweaving of shapes 
of grace and circles of harmony”. . . . So that May-day—and how 
Hunt revelled in this festival—was not duly celebrated save with 
madrigals, nor Shakespeare’s birthday feast without Arne. Great ships 
in the Channel exhibited for him a noble minuet and the imperfections 
of life were caused by our living in the tuning of instruments and because 
we “have not learned to play the harmonies of the earth sweetly ”’. 
Leigh Hunt aided the progress of English music by the dignity of his 
conception of music’s place in society, by his devotion to older traditions 
whose vision had been lost, by his capacity for discovering the affinity 
between all types of music, by his companionship and most of ali by his 
kindly, humane scholarship. With Hunt as guide we learn to divert 
ourselves with the facetious and at the same time find ourselves with him 
under “‘ a shadow of the great mystery of the universe ’’.?*. 


%8. Autobiography, Chapter VI. See also the notable essay on Pasta in ‘ The Essays of Leigh Hunt’, 
ed. Arthur Symons, p. 242. 
%. * Essays and Sketches” by Leigh Hunt, ed. R. Brinley Johnson, p. 309. 
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WEBER’S MOTHER AND HER FAMILY 
WITH SOME SIDELIGHTS ON MOZART 
By QO. E. Devutscu 


Max Maria von WEBER, in his extensive biography of his father, says 
that his grandfather, Franz Anton von Weber, was married at Vienna in 
1785. Franz Anton, the younger of two brothers, originated from 
Freiburg in the Breisgau, then an Austrian province. He had been 
an officer, a government official, musical director at Liineburg and 
chapel master to the Prince-Bishop of Eutin in Oldenburg before he 
devoted himself to the stage. His first wife he had lost in 1783, and in 
1784 he went to Vienna in order to introduce his two sons, Fridolin and 
Eduard, to Haydn as pupils. They were lodged there with a family 
named von Brenner, native of Oberdorf near Kaufbeuren in Bavaria. 
It is said that this family was in the Austrian capital only temporarily 
for the musical education of a daughter of seventeen, Genofeva, who 
was born in 1767. The widower Franz Anton, aged fifty, fell in love 
with the “ gentle, beautiful, fair-haired and blue-eyed ” girl and married 
Genofeva when she was eighteen,’ on August 20th 1785, at 7 o’clock in 
the evening, at the church of the order of the “ Scottish Brethren ”’. 
The witnesses were the court actor Josef Lange and the chapel master 
Vicenzo Righini. A few weeks later Weber returned with his wife to 
Eutin, where at the end of 1786 she presented him with a son, Kar! Maria. 
Later on Franz Anton went to Salzburg as theatrical manager, and there 
his wife died on March 13th 1798, at the early age of thirty-one, and was 
buried at the St. Sebastian cémetery in the tomb that held the body of 
Leopold Mozart. 

It is well known that the Mozarts were related to the Webers. 
Wolfgang’s wife, Konstanze, was one of the four daughters of the elder 
Fridolin Weber,? Franz Anton’s elder brother, and thus Karl Maria’s 
first cousin. This explains, too, why Josef Lange was one of the witnesses 
at Franz Anton’s marriage, for he was the husband of the opera singer 
Aloisia Weber, another of the bridegroom’s nieces, with whom Mozart 
had first fallen in love. There can be no doubt that Mozart met his 
wife’s uncle in Vienna at that time, and the same may be true of Mozart’s 
father, who was on a visit there in the spring of 1785. It seems probable 
that Wolfgang also made the acquaintance of Franz Anton’s musical 
bride, about whom some new particulars can now be given which should 
be of use to future biographers of Weber and even of Mozart. 

In the Vienna State Archives are preserved the so-called Billeten- 
Protokolle of Joseph II, i.e. the dictated drafts of his edicts. From these 
folios Rudolf Payer von Thurn published in 1920 a series of letters under 
the title of ‘ Josef II als Theaterdirektor’, and they contain sevetal 
passages relating to Genofeva von Brenner, which had indeed been 
suspected by the editor, who, however, owing to an oversight in 
Artur Schurig’s Mozart biography,* was unable to identify her. This 
has now been made possible by the establishment of her age and with the 
aid of other documents in the same Archives. 

On January 16th 1784 the Emperor wrote as follows to the Lord 

1. The biogra all agree in giving her age at the marriage as twenty-two, even so late a one as Erwin 
Kroll in his ‘ Maria von Weber’ (Potsdam, 1934). 

®. This branch of the family did not use the pseudo-aristocratic prefix “‘ von”. 

%. First edition, Vol. I, p. 353. 
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Chancellor, Count Franz Xaver Wolf Rosenberg, who was in supreme 
command of the court theatres : 

There is heret yet another woman artist® who will wait on you at my behest. 
She is a German named Genofeva Brenner,‘ whom I came across by accident at 
Naples, where she has been staying for some years; she is a poor thing, and has not 
so much as the daily bread to eat. She is said to have a voice and a gift for singing. 
She has the advantage of a perfect command of Italian as well, so that she could 
serve in both languages. You will have her examined on her arrival and take her 
under your care for a year as a pupil with 4 florins, give her music lessons and let 
her go to the theatre frequently, so that she may learn declamation, of which so 
far she has had no experience. 

The Emperor wrote further from Gorizia on March 13th of the same 
year : 

Your idea of making a trial with Mlle. Weber, in order to see how she succeeds 
with the public, is quite good ; in consideration of the age and the good disposition 
of the other pupil, I think it would be advisable to give her another’s year’s grace. 
I take it that the virtuosa from Naples will have arrived and that you will have 
heard her. 


And lastly, on March 25th, from Graz : 

The virtuosa from Naples still needs to learn, especially as regards acting, of 
which she has no idea, and Mlle. Gettersdorf is to advise her to be careful not to 
choose a part for her début which would challenge comparisons with one of our 
foremost actresses. 

The “ Mile. Weber ’’ was Josefa, the widow Cacilia Weber’s eldest 
daughter—for the whole family lived in Vienna in those days. According 
to the “‘ half-yearly accounts of the Imperial and Royal Supreme Court 
Theatre Pay-office ’ Frau Weber herself had received, at New Year 1781, 
50 florins for a copy of the score of‘ Der Kaufmann von Smyrna’ (evidently 
the play by Schwan with music by Holly, performed on February 13th 1781 
at the Burg Theatre under the original title of ‘ Der Sklavenhandler von 
Smyrna’). Between April ist 1783 and March gist 1784 Righini, who 
was engaged in Vienna as singing-master to the Archduchess Elisabeth 
and as conductor of opera buffa, was paid 200 florins “‘ for the instruction 
of Josefa Weber in singing’. During the next theatrical season (Easter 
1784-85) he received 250 florins “ for 3 months’ instruction of the Himlin 
in singing ” (50 fi.), “‘ do. for the Weberin ” (50 fl.), “‘ item for g months’ 
instruction of the Bernerin”’ (150 fi.). Josefa Weber, already resident 
at Graz, was thus instructed at the court’s expense for only another 
quarter, but she was given another 100 florins as a “‘ most graciously 
granted compensation for payment of the teacher of the Italian language ”’. 
(She went later to the “ Freihaus Theater ” in Vienna’ and in 1791 was the 
first Queen of Night in Mozart’s ‘ Magic Flute’.) Her colleague among 
the opera pupils first named above, the “‘ Himlin”, was Katharina 
Himmel, who first appeared in 1787 and later became a member of the 
“German Opera” at both court theatres. The “ Bernerin” (for 
‘* Brenerin ’’), however, was clearly no other than the Genofeva von 
Brenner discovered at Naples by Joseph II. She was therefore a pupil of 
Righini for nine months in 1784-85 before he, who was not on good terms 
with Mozart, became a witness at her marriage. Her instructress in 
acting would probably have been, according to the Emperor's wish, the 
Viennese Elisabeth Goettersdorf (whose later married name was Moller), 
who was of about the same age and whom the Burg Theatre engaged as 
an actress that same year. But love’s labour was lost on Genofeva, 
simply because she married. 

* In Italy. 
5. Apart from Celeste Coltellini. 


$. The writer uses the old-fashioned feminine form, Brennerin. 
7. The Theater auf der Wieden, as it was then called. 
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This hitherto unknown group of Righini’s opera pupils makes it seem 
probable that Franz Anton von Weber made the acquaintance of his 
betrothed, Genofeva von Brenner, at Vienna in 1784 through her colleague 
Josefa Weber and her mother Cacilia, his sister-in-law. If so, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, Frau Weber’s son-in-law, was among those who, 
as it were, stood round the cradle of Karl Maria von Weber, whom he 
never met. When the elder Weber came to take the two sons of his first 
marriage away from Vienna in the autumn of 1788 Mozart was, of 
course, still alive. Franz Anton returned to Vienna once more in 1803 
in order to make a Haydn pupil of Karl Maria also; but this time Haydn 
declined, and the youngest of the Webers had the Abbé Vogler for a 


master. 
x * * 


It may not come amiss, as a matter of biographical interest, to publish 
here a few of the other documents from those account books of the 
Vienna court theatres, relating to Mozart. 

Between Easter 1782 and 1783 the following amounts were paid: 
** To Franz Tyron, bandmaster, for the band of artillery music furnished 
for ‘ Die drei Sultaninnen’, 12 fi.; item for do. for the opera ‘ Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’, 32 fl.; together .. . 44 fl.” Tyron was 
bandmaster of the second Field Artillery Regiment and his band, or 
field music, was called upon to supply the wind instruments for a revival 
of the pasticcio ‘ Soliman second, ou Les Trois Sultanes’, as well as for 
the production of Mozart’s opera. 

During the same period of 1782-83 were paid: “To Wolfgang 
Mozart for the composition of the music for the opera ‘ Die Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail ’, 100 imperial ducts or . . . 426 florins 40 kreuzer. . . . 
To Stephanie, jun., for the adaptation of the musical play ‘ Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail ’, 100 fi.” Gottlieb Stephanie, as everybody 
knows, had adapted Friedrich Bretzner’s libretto written for Johann 
André in 1781. 

Between Easter 1786 and 1787 were paid: ‘‘ To Wolfgang Amade 
Mozart for composition of the musique for the opera ‘ Le nozze di 
Figaro’ . . . 450 fl. . . . To Lorenzo Da Ponte for three Italian operas 
written over and above the obligation imposed by his contract .. . 
600 fi.”” And between Easter 1788 and 1789: “ ‘To Johann Hoffmann for 
extra services in place of Woborzil, taken ill, 2 fi., item  fi., item for the 
musical personnel supplied for the Italian opera ‘Il Don Giovanni’, 
240 fi., together 245 fil.” Thomas Wobofil was a violinist in the court 
chapel and Josef Hoffmann another court musician. 

Finally, Mozart received 225 fl. and Da Ponte 100 fl. for the first 
Vienna performance of ‘ Don Giovanni’ in 1788, the production of which 
had, of course, taken place in Prague. This was exceptionally generous 
payment, more especially since the opera had been commissioned and 
paid for by the court for Prague. 100 ducats was the usual amount for a 
new work taking up a whole evening, and ‘ Der Schauspieldirektor ’, 
which did not do so, brought Mozart in only 50 ducats. Salieri, however, 
had received 200 ducats for ‘ La grotta di Trofonio ’ in 1785 and Paisiello 
even as much as 300 ducats for ‘ I] ré Teodoro in Venezia’ in 1784. 











BRAHMS’S GLIMPSE 
By Ratpw W. Woop 


One has often heard it said that Brahms was a composer rather slow to 
find himself. On the other hand, the fact is that between his earliest 
works and his latest there is no appreciable difference in outlook; no great 
development of spiritual scope or even of what one may call composing 
technique is to be discerned. The one marked change, noticeable if we 
compare those justly famous last groups of piano pieces with anything 
up to and including the Paganini Variations, is in the matter of gracious- 
ness to the performer. To claim an increased practicability as an extension 
of composing technique is to take a very superficial view of composing. 
If in earlier works Brahms was searching (trying to “ find ’’ himself), 
the admittedly delicious affinity with their medium of the late ones does 
not seem, after all, to represent a very great product of the search. Was 
that all he was looking for ? 

It is, indeed, undeniable that the life of a creative artist can be called 
a search, that it consists of a continuous problem, or series of problems, 
the actual solution of which lies always ahead and the attempted solutions 
of which form the man’s output. It is difficult, however, to think of any 
renowned composer, other than Brahms, who in his struggle for expression 
became ultimately kinder, rather than the reverse, to his performers. 

People—there are some—who nowadays are rather sick of Brahms, 
of the symphonies, the chamber music, the early-middle and late piano 
pieces, the songs, the Haydn variations and the concertos, can hardly be 
sick of the early piano pieces, for those are not at all often played. Those 
are the works whose awkwardness has been contrasted with the con- 
geniality of the later ones and made responsible perhaps more than 
anything else for the legend that Brahms was slow in finding himself. 
Surely, however, the truth is that, if Brahms was groping in his first 
period, he was groping for something that he never found, for something 
that before long he gave up seeking, for something that perhaps he even 
ended by forgetting he ever had sought? If it is arguable that people 
nowadays are not sick of, say, the Scherzo, Op. 4, the Ballades, Op. 10, 
the sets of Variations, Opp. g and 21, because those works are rarely 
heard, it is also arguable that those works have in them a fire, a freshness, 
a something of passion and of bond-bursting, that the later works lack, 
and that might possibly enable them to remain uncloying even if heard 
more often. 

One of the deepest failings chargeable against Brahms is that he was 
short-breathed, that he had no idea of large-scale form (in the sense of 
unity, of all-throughness, of beginning-to-end curve). Many listeners 
are as unaware of this as he apparently was himself ; but we only need 
to compare him with Beethoven before him or Sibelius after him to grasp 
the point. If we fail to, if the crucial difference escapes us, it means simply 
that we fail to comprehend Beethoven and Sibelius. So far as he was 
anything but just himself, Brahms was a blend of Schumann and Schubert. 
All that critical comment of his day, and (shameful to relate) even of 
since his day, which acclaimed him as Beethoven’s own descendant was 
the veriest balderdash. More un-Beethovenian music than his was never 
written. 

Whether he himself seriously aimed at composing ‘“ Beethoven’s 
tenth symphony ” is not clear. His references to the difficulty of coming 
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after such a colossus as L. van B. do not make it apparent whether the 
difficulty he felt was of saying anything further 4 la Beethoven or, on the 
contrary, of making audible any new mode of utterance when Beethoven’s 
so engaged all ears. That he admired Beethoven very much is certain. 
(But, then, so did Mendelssohn!) How much understanding his 
veneration included is questionable. 

Niemann makes a rather puzzling statement that “‘ Variations . . 
were his [Brahms’s] first and most important test for rising young 
composers, and Beethoven’s variations were the first and unsurpassed 
model for all others”. It is puzzling, whether one contemplates 
Beethoven’s divers sets of variations or Brahms’s own. The fact must be 
considered that only some of Beethoven’s sets of variations embody that 
devotion to all-throughness, that unified conception, which was one of 
the most important and distinctive features of his best work. For such 
a conception, such a devotion, a set of variations is the most unpropitious 
of media. Beethoven, in fact, is almost the only composer who has 
overcome the incompatibility; and he did so several times (in the Opp. 
109 and 111 piano sonatas, for instance), but by no means always. 
Brahms, who—veneration or no veneration for L. van B.—was much 
addicted to writing sets of variations, as well as to prescribing them as 
the best “‘ test for rising young composers ”’, only achieved the thing once. 
But that “‘ once’ was a sufficiently striking occasion. For then this 
strange composer, who perhaps let his ideals slip away unnoticed while 
he superficially perfected his technique and who, judged by practically 
the entire remainder of his output, would have to be held abysmally 
unaware of such concepts as all-throughness and beginning-to-end curve, 
on that one occasion produced something that in respect of those very 
qualities has scarcely been equalled, so far as sets of variations are 
concerned, by anyone, even by Beethoven himself. 

How much significance are we to find in the fact that Brahms’s 
one glimpse of the actual meaning of design in music (as opposed to the 
unreal and beside-the-point notions that dominate so much textbook 
consideration of “‘form’”’, so much of the general ‘“ music-lover’s ” 
approach to the subject and ‘certainly by far the greater part of Brahms’s 
own operations) came—at any rate, bore fruit—not only in the writing 
of a set of variations, which constituted the severest possible test for such 
a viewpoint, but in one of those rather early works whose incommodious 
attitude to the performer has obscured, in public regard, their hint of a 
youthful ardour and vision later lost? The ‘ Variations on an Original 
Theme ’, Op. 21 No. 1, for piano solo, were published when Brahms 
was twenty-eight and composed probably five or six years earlier. 

On this work William Murdoch comments that the theme is in itself 
richer than usual. The remark has a superficial and obvious veracity ; 
but the theme’s uncommon richness (so far as subjects for variations go), 
which in any case lies mostly in the first half-dozen of its 18 bars (ignoring 
repeats), is the least important thing about it. So far as that richness is 
melodic it is, of course, peculiar to the theme itself, melodic transformation 
beginning with the first variation, and only a few echoes of the original 
melodic line appearing later in the work. So far as it is harmonic it 
survives a little while, but nevertheless before long is almost completely 
submerged. The theme’s harmonic features that are really persistent 
later on are: (a) the progression from tonic five-three to subdominant 
six-four at the second bar, (6) the prevalence of tonic pedals (in both of 
those much of the theme’s beauty can, it is true, be said to reside), (c) the 
C4 at the beginning of the second half of the second section. One must 
also mention the passing-notes causing major sevenths, which are 
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important elements in the theme’s richness and are recurrent throughout 
the work. On the other hand, vital factors in the theme are that it starts 
on an up-beat, that its first half ends in the dominant and tliat its second 
half starts with a plunge into the tonic minor, followed by ¢ modulatory 
¢. One calls them vital factors because the unity of the whole 
work can be traced, technically, to them. Nevertheless it is also to be 
observed that similar factors exist in many other themes for sets of 
variations, without at all being exploited for the same unifying ends. 

Equally, the change to quicker movement (same tempo, but shorter 
note-lengths) with the first variation is in itself the reverse of a novelty. 
But the way it is in this instance managed is a novelty, and is the first of 
the many devices by which the feeling of all-throughness is conveyed. 
For Brahms introduces his semiquavers in the bass and weaves them very 
subtly into a line that runs along for four bars, embodying the theme’s 
harmonic shape, containing tiny melodic touches derived from the 
theme and used pregnantly through the rest of the variation, but for the 
most part of an arpeggio character. The effect of these four bars of 
gently flowing semiquavers, alone in the bass, mostly arpeggios, is of 
course that of an “ accompaniment’. The theme having been stated, 
this “ accompaniment ”’ steals in (it is marked molto piano e legato), paving 
the way and, as the event proves, setting the technical model for the rest of 
the first variation ; for when the treble creeps in it too is in smooth, 
arpeggio-like semiquavers, with occasional melodic touches. Instead 
of the first variation sounding like just that, a first variation, it sounds like 
an extension, a piece of living growth, a genuine onward movement of 
thought, flowing naturally and rightly from the previous page, not saying 
the same thing in another way but saying something additional in a way 
whose necessary newness is redeemed by the actual reminders, just 
sufficient and no more, of the theme’s harmonic structure and melodic 
curve. 

The semiquavers continue into and throughout the bass of the second 
variation, preserving too their mixed arpeggio and melodic character 
(the first bar of them is identical with their first bar in the first variation), 
but under now a new right-hand part, slower-moving and supplying a 
straightforward tune. The whole variation grows unmistakably from the 
former one ; in fact the two variations really seem like a single stretch 
of music. 

The third variation follows the second with equal naturalness and 
cohesion. The importance (from the point of view of continuity) of the 
up-beat beginning is demonstrated, and the fact that it is a dominant 
chord is for the first time made explicit. The relapse into quaver move- 
ment (after the unremitting semiquavers) is very felicitous. All these 
factors combine to make the carry-over from second to third variation 
a perfect one; we seem still to be sailing on one continuous flow of 
thought, instead of making the disjointed series of brief trips on diverse 
streams a set of variations so often resembles. 

Oddly enough, the up-beat is omitted at the start of variation IV. 
Or, rather, not the fact that it is omitted, but the fact that its omission 
causes no break in all-throughness of feeling, is odd. The reason seems 
to lie in the rather intense harmonic points towards the close of 
variation III, particularly, of course, the eleventh with flattened ninth 
five bars from the end. After that intensity and its tranquil resolution 
the beat’s silence before the opening tonic chord of the next variation is 
just what is wanted. So, too, is the extraordinary loveliness, tenderness 
and, on the whole, peacefulness of the fourth variation just what is wanted. 

At the end of variation IV the first rit. of the work is encountered. 
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Probably that is sheer coincidence, but it does happen to clinch, as. it 
were, the feeling that these five subsections (the theme and the first four 
variations) make simply one complete section, and that the opening of 
variation V starts a new breath. There is, moreover, a metrical 
dislocation here. Variation IV extends to the very finish of a bar, but 
variation V starts from nowhere, so to speak, with a semiquaver before 
a bar-line. Then there is, too, a return to the tempo di tema (variation II 
had brought in a pit mosso). Finally, there is a marked change of texture 
and colour. The left hand goes up into the treble clef, the gradually 
thickened harmonies of the preceding section give way to thin, two-part, 
widely spaced contrapuntal writing. . . . The atmosphere, the emotional 
character, of this moment is difficult to describe. Although we have the 
words “‘ Canone in motu contrarium”’ to warn us that here Brahms is 
embarking on one of his elaborate technical feats, the effect is not at all 
dry or academic. There is a singular freshness and wistfulness in the air. 
It is impossible to explain technically why the break between variations IV 
and V is not of a kind to spoil the formal cohesion, the all-through curve, 
of the work as a whole. For some intangible reason the fact remains 
that it is not. On the contrary, after the beautifully compact section 
brought to its quiet close at the end of variation IV the fresh texture, the 
fresh emotional note, even the metrical hitch, seem just right. 

Honesty compels us to admit that the repetition of the first half of this 
variation does involve a rather tortuous and unnatural join-up. (The 
repeating of each half of each variation is, of course, one of the most 
serious obstacles to continuity. The marvel in this work is that the 
repetitions are detrimental so infrequently.) But once we get into the 
second-time bar things go very swimmingly indeed. There is a gradual 
warming-up throughout the second half of the variation, which bears 
repetition well, and the thing ends (if one may use the word) with a 
beautiful “‘ run-through ” bar, all dominant harmony, that brings us to 
the tonic only with the first beat of variation VI. 

So between the fifth and sixth variations there is no break of an 
kind. The harmonic structure, the way the right hand now joins in wi 
the triplet semiquavers already established in the Ieft throughout 
variation V, even the pix moto, all ensure that. 

From the sixth variation until the end of the work the design, the 
curve of feeling, is clear enough, for all the technical subtleties with which 
it is effected. Of the latter perhaps the most noteworthy is the alternation 
of the major and minor tonic keys. The theme itself, remember, started 
its second half in the tonic minor. The last two bars of variation VI 
are a rapid oscillation between D major and D minor, the latter having 
the last say but running immediately into the major of variation VII. 
VIII is in the minor. IX, the dynamic climax of the work, is in the minor 
until the last, crashing bar, where the mediant is sharpened. X, the 
beginning of the descent from the climax, is in the minor. With XI we 
are returned to the original lay-out : major first section, repeated, minor 
second part ending in major, repeated. After which there is the long, 
involved and superb coda, continually wandering from and returning to 
D major and not touching D minor at all. 

From the start of variation V, then, until the end of the work is a single 
unbroken arch of musical feeling and thought, the apex at the end of 
VIII, the remainder a beautifully graduated and prolonged descent 
therefrom. To proceed with the cataloguing of the various methods by 
which this continuity is secured would take up too much space. And in 
any case there is a limit to the scope of technical analysis. The ultimate 
laws of musical compatibility are buried deep in the unknown. The 
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simplest empirical facts are precisely the most impenetrable to theorists. 

In its separate parts this work is fine music ; in its unified conception 
and all-through drive it is magnificent—a magnificent achievement by 
the composer, a magnificent experience for the listener. It would, of 
course, be absurd to deny that it contains many awkwardnesses, viewed 
as piano-writing. Likewise that there are clumsily managed changes of 
texture and movement during the coda and that the transition from Var. X 
to Var. XI is not too safe. In what spirit, antagonistic or admiring or 
merely curious, one should observe that some of the writing is definitely 
reminiscent of Beethoven’s in the Op. 111 “ Arietta”’, is a question open 
to debate. 

To this lovely creation Dr. Karl Geiringer refers, in his ‘ Brahms, his 
Life and Work’, as “ this astringently flavoured work”. Although one 
knows what he means, or perhaps just because one knows, the remark 
revives that ever-recurrent astonishment with which many a music-lover 
must be familiar, that a musicologist can so completely fail to be a 
musician. Assumting, that is, that primarily a musician is a person able to 
understand and appreciate music. Apart from certain rather superficial 
and far from entirely accurate technical observations, that one phrase 
is all Dr. Geiringer has to say of the work. He cites, by the way, a letter 
from Brahms to Joachim dated June 1856, in which Brahms said he was 
then “striving towards a severer, purer form of variation”, and he 
assumes that Op. 21 No. 1 is the “ result” of such striving. On the 
other hand, a footnote in the volume of the Clara Schumann-Brahms 
correspondence (edited by B. Litzmann) suggests that this set was 
completed at the very beginning of 1856. What, perhaps, is more worth 
mentioning here is that neither by Brahms’s letters nor by the lucubrations 
of any of his biographers is any light, to speak of, thrown on the questiéns 
such a production as the Op. 21 No. 1 raises. Did he, one would like 
to know, realize what he was doing, in the matter of design? If so, why 
did he hardly anywhere else accomplish, or even seem to aim at accom- 
plishing, such a thing? Did his admiration for Beethoven include an 
understanding of what Beethoven had achieved in the matter of design and 
** all-throughness *’? Brahms idolaters, which all his biographers seem 
to be, may sprinkle their pages with the words “ form” and “architecture ”’, 
but they obviously fail to comprehend the very meaning of those words 
when applied to the kinetic art, music. All their formal concepts are 
static ones. Architecture has been called “ frozen music”. It is a 
dangerous metaphor, probably emanating from confusion of mind; 
certainly its inversion, the application of quasi-architectural notions of 
‘“* form ”’ to music, least frozen of media, is lamentable. Thus have we 
found Sibelius, the greatest master of musical design in the sense of 
continuity, emotional curve and unity (which is the only real sense) 
that the world has ever seen, being considered, by such gentry, as 
** formless ”’. 

Brahms was rather notoriously reticent about his views of music and 
his operations as a composer. No good trying to find out from Aim—his 
letters or his reported conversation—what went through his mind when 
he was composing his Op. 21 No. 1. In 1862, a year after the publication 
of that work, he played the Diabelli Variations on the occasion of a 
lecture on Beethoven by Hanslick. In that particular set of Beethoven 
variations, for all its virtues, there is no vestige of unity or all-throughness; 
it is almost as hotch-potch an affair as Brahms’s own Paganini Variations 
(of which, as Murdoch says, sometimes Book I is played before Book II, 
sometimes Book II before Book I, and “‘ sometimes they are mixed up ”’, 
the last being the process Murdoch himself advocates). No; the 
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‘Variations on an Original Theme’, Op. 21 No. 1, stands bare of 
explanation, an enigmatic wow pos among the prevalent lack of inner 
unity in Brahms’s music. In all other respects perfectly typical Brahms, 
in that respect it is so untypical as to make us wonder how he ever came 
to produce it. We shall never know. We can only sit back and enjoy it, 
and at any rate insist that its unique quality be recognized. 


THESE WERE SINGERS 


By Motu Sanps 


Mr. James AGATE’s annotated extracts from a press-cutting book of the 
years 1811-1833" is enthralling reading for lovers of theatrical history 
who know well their Hazlitt, their Lamb and their Leigh Hunt. Mr. Agate 
naturally is not especially interested in the lyric stage, but every now and 
then he lets fall a name which belongs to the vocal rather than to the 
theatrical annals of the period, and which conjures up a host of associa- 
tions for the student of singing and operatic life in this country. To 
compile a parallel volume entitled ‘ These were Singers’ would be 
possible were not so many files of old newspapers now hidden away, in 
safe keeping for “‘ the duration”. The following remarks, therefore, 
must be considered only as footnotes to Mr. Agate’s book. 


JOHN BRAHAM, 1774-1857 


The greatest name from the singing point of view which appears in 
these pages is that of John Braham, who with Macready led Kean’s 
funeral as “ supporter’ on May 25th 1833.* The length of his career, 
even more than its brilliance, has made his name familiar to many who 
have made no special study of English singers, and his compelling, rather 
showy personality appears in many non-musical memoirs of the period. 
A singer’s career is notoriously short when compared with that of an 
actor, but Braham’s was an exception: he made his first appearance 
the year Kean was born, and his last nineteen years after the great actor 
died. In his young days he sang before Napoleon’s Josephine and gave 
lessons to Nelson’s wife, and he did not retire until Queen Victoria had 
been on the throne for many years. He sang in the first London pro- 
duction of Mozart’s ‘ Tito’ in 1806, and of ‘ Der Freischiitz’ and 
‘ Oberon’ in 1824 and 1826. He wrote a quantity of vocal music, and 
his name as a composer is well known to those who make a hobby of 
turning over Regency and early Victorian song-books. He made a 
fortune by his singing and his composing, and lost it in buying the 
Colosseum in Regent’s Park, and in building the St. James’s Theatre. 
At the end of the eighteenth century he achieved dazzling success in 
opera in Italy, and in 1840 he undertook a not very successful concert 
tour in America. In his prosperous days he entertained in grand style, 
and was a favourite with the Royal Dukes, and what was then known as 
‘‘rank and fashion”. In short, John Braham was an outstanding 
personality in English life for about sixty years. 

What is more important, he is one of the few singers this country has 
produced who can really be cailed “ great ’’, though many faults could 
be found with his singing, as with Kean’s acting. Henry Phillips, a 
well-known baritone, who is alluded to somewhat disparagingly in 


1. James Agate, ‘ These were Actors’ (Hutchinson, 1944). 
%. Ibid., p. 150. 
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Mr. Agate’s book on the occasion of his performance in ‘ Hofer, the Teil 
of the Tyrol’, says that he was, “ take him altogether, a most extra- 
ordinary personage, highly-gifted and better educated than musicians 
generally ; he had an expansive and creative mind, was gifted with a 
glorious voice, full, round and flexible, master of many languages, whilst 
as a musical declaimer he was perfect ”’.* 

Before his voice broke Braham had had some lessons with Leoni, the 
tenor, with whom he sang in the choir of the Duke’s Place Synagogue, and 
he made various early appearances as a boy singer. After his voice broke 
he kept himself by giving piano lessons for a while (he was a sound 
musician), and when his returning voice gave promise of beautiful quality 
he was sent by a wealthy patron of the name of Goldsmid to study with 
Rauzzini at Bath. He was fortunate in that he wasted so little time, and 
to this good start may be attributed the fact that he kept his voice through 
such a long and strenuous career. There were times, evidently, when he 
temporarily forgot Rauzzini’s lessons and sang away from the pure 

inciples of bel canto which he had learnt so early. What artist never falls 
ti grace ? But on the whole he must have held fast to those principles. 
Nor did he make a hurried début. He first came out as a tenor singer in 
1796 in Stephen Storace’s posthumous ‘ Mahmoud ’, with Jack Bannister, 
Charles Kemble, Nancy Storace and Mrs. Bland in the same cast. After 
a year’s success, in England he and Nancy Storace went abroad both to 
perform and to study. They stayed eight months in Paris, where they 
gave a series of concerts under Josephine’s patronage, and then went on 
to Italy. Braham sang at Venice, Florence, Trieste, Milan, Genoa and 
Leghorn with brilliant success. It must have been about this time that 
the elder David, a famous Italian singer, heard him and said : ‘‘ There 
are only two singers in the world, I and the Englishman!” At Milan 
he first sang with Mrs. Billington. Their first encounter was not a happy 
one. Jealous of any new singer who might steal his wife’s applause, 
Mrs. Billington’s husband (so the story runs) intrigued to have one of 
Braham’s best arias cut at the first performance of an opera by Nasolini. 
The public somehow learnt of this and expressed its disapproval, with 
the result that the aria was restored on the second night. But Braham 
revenged himself upon the prima donna in a manner which did greater 
credit to his musical ability than to his character. Those were the days 
when 4 singer was largely judged by the variety and originality of his or 
her “ improvised ” embellishments. Mrs. Billington never left these to 
chance : they were carefully rehearsed beforehand. Braham listened 
to them at rehearsal and, having a quick ear, learnt them. His first aria 
in the opera preceded that of the lady, and into it he introduced every 
one of these embellishments. Not unnaturally furious at this infringe- 
ment of her vocal copyright, Mrs. Billington refused to sing with him in 
the next opera, but later they made up their quarrel and became good 
partners. It was when he was singing at Leghorn that he got to know the 
then Captain Nelson, and also General Abercrombie, the hero of 
Alexandria. Later in his career, he composed ‘The Death of 
Abercrombie ’, which had some success, and the still more successful 
* The Death of Nelson ’. 

Lured back to England by offers from London managers, Braham 
and Nancy Storace next appeared in a series of so-called English operas, 
with music by himself, Kelly, Storace, Reeve, Mazzinghi and others. 
Much of the music he sang was unworthy of his great powers. (In this 
there is a parallel with the non-Shakespearean repertory seen on the 


3. Jbid., p. 137. 
*. Henry Phillips, ‘ Musical and Personal Recollections ’. 
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legitimate stage at that period.) Good musician and fine artist though he 
undoubtedly was, there was a streak of vulgarity in his make-up, a liking 
for cheap effects and too great a readiness to give the public what it 
would pay for. . 
Leigh Hunt® speaks of his 
popular and not very refined style of bravura singing on the English [stage]. It was 
what might be called the loud and soft style. There was admirable execution ; but 
the expression consisted in being very soft on the words love, peace, &c., and then 
bursting into roars of triumph on the words hate, war, and glory. 


Crabb Robinson,* on the other hand, seems to have enjoyed his singing 
in these English operas : “* His song was acted as well as sung delightfully. 
Indeed, I think Braham is a fine actor while singing ; he throws his soul 
into his throat. . . . ” He specially praises his singing of “‘ Said a smile 
to a tear” in ‘ The Siege of Belgrade ’. 

What has Lamb to say about Braham? In a letter to his friend 
Manning he says: “ Braham’s singing, when it is impassioned, is finer 
than Mrs. Siddons’s or Mr. Kemble’s acting ; and when it is not 
impassioned, it is as good as hearing a person of fine sense talking ”’. 
Further (in the ‘ Essays of Elia’) : “‘ The foundation of Braham’s vocal 
excellence is sense. He sings with understanding, as Kemble delivered 
dialogue. He could sing the Commandments, and give an appropriate 
character to each prohibition ”’. 

The part of Sesto in Mozart’s ‘ Tito’, which he sang at the King’s 
Theatre for Mrs. Billington’s benefit on March 27th 1806, must have 
given him an opportunity to display his bel canto technique in a worthy 
cause. But his great voice and his great talents seem to have been best 
used in Handel’s oratorios. Leigh Hunt has a striking passage on the 
subject : 

When he stood in the concert-room or the oratorio, and opened his mouth with 
plain, heroic utterance in the mighty strains of “ Deeper and Deeper Still”, or 

** Sound an Alarm ”, or “‘ Comfort ye my People ”’, you felt indeed you had a great 

singer before you. His voice . . . now became a veritable trumpet of grandeur and 

exaltation ; the tabernacle of his creed seemed to open before him in its most 


victorious days; and you might have fancied yourself in the presence of one of the 
sons of Aaron, calling out to the host of the people from some platform occupied 


by their prophets. 

When Weber came over to England in 1826 to produce his ‘ Oberon ’” 
he found Braham (who had already created Max in ‘ Freischiitz’ in 
1824) not a very docile interpreter, though his voice and singing deeply 
impressed the composer. “ Braham ”’, he wrote to his wife, “ begs for 
a grand scena instead of his first air, which, in fact, was not written for 
him, and which is rather high. . . . What can I do? Braham knows 
his public and is idolized by them”. Weber, too, disliked the excess of 
florid ornamentation which Braham and others of his school introduced 
into their singing. For this, the traditions in which Braham had been 
brought up were to blame rather than the singer himself ; Weber repre- 
sented a conception of opera very different from that of Braham’s youth, 
But in spite of this need for adjustment between the old and the new 
generations, the final result was a triumphant success for the work, 

In later years, when he could no longer trust the upper part of his 
voice, he sang baritone (Don Giovanni and William Tell). Yet after 
his return from America in 1840 it was said he showed “ a wonderful 
increase of power and energy”, and at a concert he gave with his son 
he sang once more “ Deeper and deeper still ” and “ Waft her, angels ”’. 
His last appearance was in 1852, and five years after that he died. Two 


5. Leigh Hunt, ‘ Autobiography ’. 
*. H. Crabb Robinson, Diary. 
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of his sons, Charles and Augustus, were tenors, and a third, Hamilton, 
was a bass. Had they not been overshadowed by their father’s fame they 
ight perhaps have made a greater impression; as it was, they remained 

the great Braham’s sons”. It was Charles who went with him to 
America. But though there was a Charles Braham, just as there was a 
Charles Kean, there was only one Braham and only one Kean. 

The most thorough analysis of his singing appears in ‘ The Musical 
Quarterly ’ for 1818, from which the following seems worth quoting : 

. . . gifted with the most extraordinary genius and aptitude for the exercise of his 

profession that was ever implanted in a human being. . . . The whole com 

of Mr. Braham’s voice is 19 notes, and if not all of equal strength, they yet differ 

so little in power perceptibly to the auditor, that it seems as if the singer could at 

pleasure produce any given quantity of tone from pianissimo to fortissimo upon any 

one of them. Mr. Braham can take his falsetto upon any note from D to A at pleasure 

and the juncture is so nicely managed that in an experiment to which this gentleman 

had the kindness to submit, of ascending and descending by semitones, it was 

impossible to distinguish at what point he substituted the falsetto for the natural note. 

The critic further speaks of his “‘ astonishing flexibility’ and “ the 
pure and unvaried tone” of his divisions. Yet his singing had grave 
blemishes, which possibly would not have appeared so grave in a lesser 
artist ; of a Braham perfection is expected : 

. . « the mechanical operation by which Mr. Braham increases his power is a very 

peculiar alteration in the parts adjacent to the upper region of the throat and the 

back of the mouth, so that the voice proceeds more from the head than the chest, 

by which the tone is swelled in its passage, but at the same time, it becomes very 

disagreeably ready, and takes a near resemblance to the clarinet, or to that known 

effect which in trumpet playing is called “‘ overbroke ”’. 

He is also accused of quitting his notes too abruptly, and of occasionally 
distorting his vowels. He was inclined to force and to exaggerate. 

But when we have subtracted all his undoubted faults, there still 
remains before us a great singer. 


MARY ANN PATON, 1802-1864 


Miss Paton, who sang Rezia to Braham’s Huon in the first performance 
of ‘ Oberon ’, makes her first appearance in Mr. Agate’s pages in company 
with Mr. Wood, in an extract from ‘ The Oxford Herald ’, unfortunately 
undated. It quotes the strictures of ‘The Monthly Magazine’ upon 
“the horrid audacity of these persons, in daring, under their peculiar 
circumstances, to come upon a public stage ”’.? Mary Ann Paton had 
made a runaway match with Lord William Lennox in 1824, which was 
not acknowledged until 1826. She was not happy; her health, and 
consequently her singing, suffered. The marriage was dissolved in the 
Scottish courts and, as Ellen Creathorne Clayton charmingly puts it, 
“for her second husband Miss Paton selected Mr. Wood, a kind-hearted 
young vocalist ’’.* On February 24th 1829 Mr. and Mrs. Wood appeared 
at Covent Garden in ‘ Oberon ’ as Huon and Rezia respectively, by which 
time anything “‘ peculiar” there may have been in their circumstances 
had been put right. 

Mary Ann Paton had been born in Edinburgh in 1802, of parents 
who were distinguished amateur musicians. She was gifted not only with 
a “ natural” voice, but with musical ability which was cultivared from 


her early years. She is said to have sung, played the harp and pianoforte, 
and recited Collins’s ‘Ode to the Passions’ to an Edinburgh public at 
the age of eight. Soon after this the family went to London, where 
Mary Ann continued her studies. I have not been able to discover with 
whom she studied singing. It is said that Mr. Bishop and other 
% James Agate, op. cit., p. 50, 
* E. CG. Clayton, * Queens of Song’ (1863). 
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“‘ eminent professors ’’ refused to teach her, but it is clear she must have 
found someone to give her the technique which she later displayed. The 
great traditions of singing were kept alive in England then by many 
obscure singers and teachers, as well as by the great professors. It is 
known that she studied the harp and pianoforte with Samuel Webbe. 

When she was twenty she made her début at the Haymarket as 
Susanna in ‘ The Marriage of Figaro’, later singing Rosina in ‘ The 
Barber of Seville’ and the inevitable Polly in ‘The Beggar’s Opera ’. 
After two months at the Haymarket she moved to Covent Garden, where 
she added Mandane to her repertory. (‘‘ The Soldier tir’d ” was as 
familiar a coloratura war-horse to her generation as are “‘ Caro nome ” 
or the “ Bell Song ” to ours.) At Covent Garden she suffered from the 
rivalry of Miss Tree. A production of ‘The Comedy of Errors’ in 
February 1823, however, gave both of them an opportunity to shine, 
Miss Paton as Adriana and Miss Tree as Luciana; after the fashion of 
those days, Adriana was allowed to “ introduce” the Willow Song, 
“Come with me and be my love’ and “ Lo, here the gentle lark ”, 
while the two ladies joined together in “‘ Tell me where is fancy bred ”’. 
The next year she sang in ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ and in 1826 came the first 
performance of ‘Oberon’. Weber was at first enthusiastic about her : 
** Miss.Paton is a singer of the first rank, and will play Rezia divinely ”’. 
As rehearsals proceeded, he found her captious and capricious, and 
unaccustomed to pay much attention to the meaning of words, but on 
the first night, her brilliant singing of ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster ” 
was one of the sensations of the opera. Two months after this Weber 
was dead, and Miss Paton, together with Braham, Lablache and 
Mme. Caradori-Allan sang Mozart’s Requiem in his memory. 

Other operas in which this lady later distinguis¥ed herself were ‘ La 
Cenerentola ’ (1831), ‘ Robert le Diable ’ (1832) and ‘ La Sonnambula ’ 
(1837). She and her husband sang in America in 1840 and were still 
singing in public in 1844. She died in 1864. 

The chief qualities of Mary Ann Paton’s singing seem to have been 
its brilliant flexibility and a certain vigour and enthusiasm which she 
threw into it. Nature had been kind to her in giving her not only a fine 
organ with a range from A to D or E in alt, but personal good looks and 
a quick musical brain. Her defects seem to have arisen largely from too 
great facility : she was versatile rather than thorough ; she learnt too 
quickly and dabbled in too many styles, and she exploited her coloratura, 
both natural and acquired, in a way which even her contemporaries 


thought lacking in taste. 


MRS. BLAND (IDA ROMANZINI), 1769-1838 


“ A number of performers were lamenting the calamity of poor 
Mrs. Bland,” quotes Mr. Agate from ‘ The Examiner’, December 12th 
1824. That calamity (the accidental loss of one of her children) ended 
the career of one of the most loved singers of the later eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. She went out of her mind and, except for an 
isolated appearance at White Conduit House in 1826, lived in obscurity 


until her death in 1838. 

Accounts of dead singers are often monotonous and lifeless reading, 
and one is wearied by such phrases as “ the justness of her intonation 
and the elegance of her style entitled her to an honoured place in the 
public esteem”, or “the rapidity of her divisions was universally 
admired”. But every now and then there emerges from the shadowy 
crowd one in whose performance, apart from any technical or musical 


*. James Agate, op. cit., p. 107. 
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excellence, there was an individual quality which is reflected in con- 
temporary comments. Such was Mrs. Bland. Listen to Henry Phillips : 
Such pure and silvery tones surely never issued from a human throat before; 
this, added to the extreme simplicity of her style, threw a charm and magic around 
all she did that was perfectly entrancing. . . . Hers was a voice never to be forgotten, 

and which still lingers on my ear whenever I speak of it.¢ 


Or to Robson, who said her voice “ possessed the greatest fullness combined 
with sweetness . . . one of those flowing voices”. “* One of those 
flowing voices ”—the phrase almost brings her singing to life. Almost, 
but alas, not quite. 

She had no physical attractions to help her. She was pock-marked, 
short-sighted, very short and thick-set, “‘ the most inharmonious looking 
person that can be imagined ” (Phillips). Her fine eyes seem to have 
been her only redeeming feature. Her portraits show such a stumpy, 
unattractive figure that one wonders she was endured upon the stage. 
Crabb Robinson says that when she and Dignum (a plump tenor) 
appeared together Charles Lamb exclaimed : “ And lo, two puddings 
smoked upon the board ! ” 

Ida Romani was the daughter of strolling musicians of Italian-Jewish 
extraction. As a child she sang little Italian songs at Marylebone 
Gardens, perched upon a table, and was christened Miss Romanzini 
because of her small stature. She was introduced to the Royal’ Circus 
(Surrey), where she performed in pantomime, and also studied with 
Charles Dibdin, who was combining the management of that theatre 
with running what he called “ a seminary to mature actors and actresses ”’. 
He had strong views on the teaching of singing, holding that voices were 
too much “ stretched and tortured ” and that not enough attention was 
paid to clear and nftural enunciation. Her peculiar gifts were likely to 
develop to the best advantage under his tuition. 

She made her Drury Lane début on October 24th 1786 as Antonio 
in the English version of Grétry’s ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion’ to Mrs. Jordan’s 
Mathilda, and then took over Mrs. Wrighten’s parts. But it was from 
1790 onwards that her greatest successes were achieved. In that same 
year she married Bland, Mrs. Jordan’s brother, and although the marriage 
was a failure, it was as Mrs. Bland that she charmed the town in ‘ No 
Song, No Supper ’, ‘ The Iron Chest ’, ‘ Inkle and Yarico ’, ‘ The Pirates ’, 
* The Children of the Wood ’, ‘ Bluebeard ’ and other so-called English 
operas or musical plays. Jack Bannister, of whom Mr. Agate gives a 
charming portrait as well as an account of his retirement,! was frequently 
her partner. Their joint performance in ‘ The Children of the Wood ’ 
as Josephine and Walter was specially memorable. Her acting seems to 
have been nearly as good as her singing. | 

Besides her stage work she sang at the Pleasure Gardens, specializing 
in the so-called “ ballads” by Hook and other composers. She could 
tell a naive little story of the loves of some Colin and Phyllis, or she could 
draw tears by representing a street singer or a beggar maid. Oxberry 
says she “ had a method peculiar to herself of introducing in her comic 
ballads a word or two of speaking, and then instantly recurring to the air 
in a manner that was truly bewitching”. He adds that “‘ her enunciation 
was as distinct as if she were repeating dialogue, and she never sacrificed 
sense to sound ”’.* No singer practised “ the English ballad style ” with 
such success as this ugly little woman of Italian-Jewish origin. 


3®. H. Phillips, ‘ Musical and Personal Recollections ’. 


1% James Agate, op. cit., p. 46-47; p. 57. 
13. Oxberry, * Annals of the Stage ’. 
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Unlike the other famous singers of her day, she does not seem to have 
had a particularly wide range, and as far as can be judged from her 
ory, her voice was a mezzo. Yet Oxberry says he heard her sing 
“The Soldier tir’d” and “ execute some bravuras with a distinctness 
of articulation that no singer of the day could equal”. Kelly asked 
Pleyel and Haydn to go to Drury Lane to hear her, saying that in his 
opinion “ no real judge of the art could find a single blemish in her style 
or taste”. When they had heard her they agreed that his praise was 
not at all exaggerated, and that she was indeed “ a delightful warbler ”’. 
Kelly makes the further significant comment that she never introduced 
a grace unseasonably or that was not “full of taste and meaning ”’.™ 
Her two sons, James and Charles, were both singers (tenor and bass 
respectively), and Charles was the first Oberon in ‘ Oberon’, with 
Braham and Miss Paton. He appears in Mr. Agate’s book in the review 
of ‘ Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol ’ (already mentioned) and is treated more 
kindly than poor Henry Phillips by Leigh Hunt. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Agate considers it “‘ a mark of futility in playgoers ’’ to ask what 
we should think of Mrs. Siddons’s acting if we were to see it to-day. A 
similar question with regard to the singing of Braham, Miss Paton, 
Mrs. Bland or other singers of the period would be equally futile. It is 
possible that such studies of the careers of artists long dead are productive 
of more pleasure than profit, and are merely a form of what is 
contemptuously described as “‘ escapism” by those members of the 
community who consider researches into the past a waste of valuable 
time. But I think we are entitled to ask ourselves, “‘ Were there any 
yr in the singing of these people which had an absolute value, and 

m which we can learn something ?”’ That question each must answer 
for himself. 


M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


By Eric Biom 


SomesBopy better qualified for the task than I should have been invited 
to write on Michael D. Calvocoressi, who died in London on February tst ; 
but for one reason or another—and in no case was it indifference—those 
who were approached for such a contribution could not comply at short 
notice, and an editor must be prepared to jump in where contributors 
happen to fail. 

That failure was due, I think, to peculiar difficulties of which I am 
only too conscious myself. Nobody had seen much of Calvocoressi 
lately, for he had long battled with indifferent health. Yet he was not 
so ill as to justify special efforts of sympathy, which indeed might have 
caused offence by suggesting that he was worse than he ought to have 
admitted. 

All the same, Calvocoressi’s bouts of illness, combined with circum- 
stances attendant on war, had been enough these last few years to keep 
him out of London’s musical life, in which he had never, in any case, 
taken a regular professional part, not being attached to any London 
newspaper as a critic and not pretending interest where he found none. 

e had his aversions and his quarrels, not personal so much as 
concerned with the artistic interests he served; but he was immensely 


M4. Kelly, ‘ Reminiscences’. 
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liked when he was still about a good deal, even by those who may have 
smiled a little too cynically, in the greater coldness of their hearts, at his 
idolatries and execrations. Everybody was glad to see that bulky, loose- 
limbed figure a r at concerts, never unaccompanied by a very much 
smaller wife. ere was always a halo of cordiality round these two, 
enwrapping those whom they would greet in that special way one got 
to know so well—he showing a kind of assumed British reserve and his 
English wife shedding it eagerly, as though in their mutual devotion 
they wanted to adopt each other’s nationalities. But away from musical 
events they seemed to belong only to each other. I still remember my 
odd surprise at suddenly meeting them one day on a walk through Hyde 
Park: it was as though one had come across the Tower of London there. 
And indeed they were to their friends rather what the sights of London 
are to its citizens. One knew they were there, and could be seen at any 
time in their home at Chelsea—so one hardly ever visited them. 

Quite unawares, I find, I have begun to discuss two people, though 
this note was meant to be on one. But that is as it was: “‘ Calvo” 
without his Ethel was unthinkable. I do not remember ever seeing him 
without her except once, some fifteen years ago I suppose, in 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he lay desperately ill and, I suspected, 
did not think he would come out alive; and even then, I remember, the 
dominant impression was his being overcome at the realization of his 
plight only for the one moment when he thought of how it must burden 
his wife. 

Another notion that slipped in just now is that of nationality. But 
actually one never thought of him as having one. He had for many years 
been British by naturalization, but he was as true a cosmopolitan as ever 
there was. The name sounds Italian, but he was born at Marseilles 
(October 2nd 1877) and his immediate descent was Greek. His father 
was a Greek merchant settled in the south of France and his mother, 
though French-born, also came of a Greek family, rooted there since 
1821. He was decidedly French in some of his tastes, which included 
one for refined cooking, practised with much care by himself (“ Stew on a 
Sunday !”” exclaimed two little cousins once when he produced a delicious 
dominical dish over which he had spent hours). What was not Gallic 
was his amazing gift for languages, which he did not seem to learn so 
much as to collect. His command of English was complete, and if that 
characteristic intonation of his did seem faintly foreign, with that engaging 
drop of about a minor third at the end of sentences, it appears that he 
was teased for exactly the same thing by his schoolfellows in France as a 
child, though French was literally his native language, if not his hereditary 
one. Latin and classical Greek he learnt at college, modern Greek no 
doubt at home. Where the rest came from I do not know—probably he 
caught them by ear and instinct. His reply, when I once asked him 
whether there were any European languages he did not know, was, 
“Yes, a whole group of them”. I forget what it was, probably the 
Celtic group. Russian, German, Italian and Spanish he knew well, 
and many others probably by derivation: Dutch, Flemish and the 
Scandinavian group from German; Polish, Czech, Bulgarian and 
Serbian from Russian; Rumanian from Latin, and so on. But then he 
translated Barték’s book on folksong from the Hungarian, which derives 
from nothing he could have hung on to. Of course in some cases his 
knowledge was doubtless only translator’s knowledge. He was probably 
not prepared to give a lecture, even on Mussorgsky or Ravel—his pet 
subjects—to Basques, Finns or Croats on the spur of the moment; and 
he was once heard to say, “ You don’t know how much I rely on my 
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dictionaries (with the plaintive minor cadence on the last word). 
But there it was. His French book on Mussorgsky was translated 
into English before he settled in London, but I more than suspect that 
the different continental papers to which he for many years sent notices 
of music in London all received their contributions in their own languages, 
and that editors did not wear out many blue pencils on them. 

That book did not remain the only one. In 1923 he published a 
thoughtful treatise on a neglected subject that badly needed codifying 
and generally pulling together : ‘ The Principles and Methods of Musical 
Criticism *. Ten years later followed a delightful volume of recollections 
of “ music and ballet in Paris and London ”, called ‘ Musicians Gallery ’, 
autobiographical in its outline, but full of rapidly drawn sketches of 
other people, artists of all sorts and from many lands, appetizingly 
flavoured with anecdotes and stiffened with often penetrating criticism. 
A new book on Mussorgsky, based on the latest research made and 
documents published in Soviet Russia, was planned recently for Messrs. 
Dent’s ‘ Master Musicians’ series, but is unhappily left unfinished. It 
is, however, to be completed by Gerald Abraham, the only English 
writer suitably equipped for such a task, who had already collaborated 
with Calvocoressi in a volume entitled ‘ Masters of Russian Music ’. 
The latter’s knowledge of Mussorgsky, apart from numerous miscellaneous 
articles, resulted also in the edition issued by the Oxford University 
Press of one of the early versions of ‘ Boris Godunov ’, which forms part 
of the valuable material for the study of the stages through which that 
opera went before it was revised by Rimsky-Korsakov. With that 
revision Calvocoressi dealt in various places with the stringency it 
deserves, but \ith complete fairness and the frankest acknowledgment 
that the garbling was done in perfect good faith. 

Other Russian composers, notably Balakirev, owed much of their 
present currency in Western Europe to Calvocoressi, who was always 
delighted to show the autographs and other relics he had collected in 
Russia. It must here be said that he was human enough to make a 
personal concern of his liking for certain composers’ music, to which it is 
only proper to add that he was also amiable enough never, so far as one 
could see, to dislike anybody else’s for private reasons. At least not 
directly. He was never tired of saying that Brahms bored him and that 
he thought Tchaikovsky and Strauss detestable; but if there was anything 
personal in that it was at the most that Ravel, who seemed to be something 
of an oracle for him, had thought so too, and loyalty forbade any sort 
of dissent. Certainly his much-qualified regard for Berlioz and Wagner 
and his adoration of Liszt’s creative work had confessedly come from 
Ravel, and ‘“‘ Calvo ” seems to have so far sacrificed both the principles 
and the methods of criticism as to forget that a composer may permit 
himself some extravagances in his judgment of the work of others, that 
indeed he is by his very nature as a creator incapable of forming a 
balanced estimate of things either too near his own taste or else hopelessly 
antagonistic to it, but that a critic must take his own line. Ravel's 
own music, oddly enough, Calvocoressi seemed to judge much more 
detachedly than he did that master’s opinions. I think he was aware of 
Ravel’s danger, which was that of finding a manner that had begun by 
being distinctive, refined, charming and keenly intelligent turning by 
degrees into a set of mannerisms, though, loyal to what must have been 
his greatest artistic friendship as well as one of the earliest, he may never 
have said so in print. Well, that loyalty must not be held against him 
as a man—and it was as a man that everybody liked “‘ Calvo ” so much. 
His fine integrity as a colleague and a friend will be remembered by 
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many. Even in his rare quarrels he was discreet. He once went about 
for a long time nursing a grievance against a fellow-writer, who in his 
turn saw him at concert after concert without knowing what was the 
matter; until, a glimmer of suspicion waking in his imaginary antagonist, 
he asked in perplexity: ‘‘ Look here, Calvo, is there anything wrong 
between us?” Whereupon, so Calvo said, he “‘ let fly like a bargee ”’; 
but I fancy he must have felt that bargees are gentlemen in their 
way. 
New he is no more, ‘ Music & Letters’ salutes him as a valued if not 
a frequent contributor. Among the last pieces of work he planned was 
an article on Greek Folksong, for which he had collected material over a 
long period. It was to have been published here, perhaps in this very 
number. How far it had advanced it is at present impossible to tell, 
but it may yet be found among his papers in a state sufficiently complete 
for presentation, with a little editing. Ifso,‘ Music & Letters’ shall pay 
this last tribute to the memory of one to whose work many countries 
~France, Russia and Britain above all—will continue to owe much. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Bight Soviet Composers. By Gerald Abraham. pp. to2. (Oxford University Press, 1943.) 


““e must be admitted that, with a few notable exceptions, the criticism we are 
accustomed to read of Soviet music has been lamentably inadequate. Either it is coloured 
by a faith in Communism which can see nothing but virtue in all its artistic manifestations, 
or—and this is equally tantalizing—it persists in judging Soviet music according to our 
more sophisticated western standards, deploring its lack of skill, its common and 
so on. Both. these camps have their blind spots. In this little book Mr. A at 
last gives us a mitisee appraisement of the Soviet achievement in music, free from 
prejudice and based on an analysis of its own peculiar problems, 

“ The most successful Soviet musicians”, he says at the outset, “ are those whd, as 
Richard Strauss is said to have remarked of himself when he was writing the ‘ Alpine 
Symphony ’, ‘ wish to give music as a cow gives milk’ ’’, And he goes on: “* Fortunately 
or unfortunately, so many of us in this country have lost our taste for milk. . . . We are 
accustomed to stronger liquors and we generally find Soviet music most palatable when 
the composer has contrived to drop in a spot of vodka on the sly. Which is a pity. 
Not (I think) because we have debased our tastes and ruined our palates, but because our 
distaste for musical milk is a hindrance to our reciation of the music of a people whose 
culture it is most important that we should ts tand”’. From this tolerant viewpoint 
he proceeds to discuss the music of eight re ntative composers—Shostakovich, 
Prokofiev, Khachaturyan, Knipper, Shebalin, Kabalevsky, Dzerzhinsky and Shaporin 
—all of whom are known to some extent in England, at least two of them having achieved 
international reputations. 

Two main trends are discernible in the work of these men: on the one hand, the 
newly-awakened interest in the folk music of the Asiatic republics of the Soviet Union 
and, on the other, the development of a type of symphony of monumental size, calculated 
to impress by its heroic and epic qualities. Mr. Abraham makes it clear that the new 
interest in oriental folk-music, exemplified in the work of Kni and Khachaturyan, 
among others, in no way derives from oriental elements in the older Russian composers. 
The orchestral suite ‘ Vanch ’, for instance, by the Armenian composer Knipper is said 
to differ from the pseudo-orientalism of ‘ Scheherazade ’ as a Hebridean folksong differs 
from Max Bruch’s ‘ Scottish Fantasia’, And the same goes for Khachaturyan, another 
Armenian who utilizes the national music of his native state. The aim of these composers, 
we are told, is “‘ to evolve from Asiatic folk music a higher type of musical organism 
playable by ordinary Western instruments or orchestras, yet otherwise free from the 
conventions of European music’. Here, certainly, the Soviet composers are exploring 
new ground. 

One is less sanguine about their experiments in the popular-heroic manner, ex 

ments which, for some reason or other, seem incapable of recognizing the slig cont 
modesty of proportion. Apparently a symphony to be ic must be long. Mr. Abraham 
constantly draws attention to the fact that these Soviet symphonies of unwieldly length 
(Shaporin’s Sym a s “ Leningrad ” are the two examples we have 
oes pag Resien! ) are of the same family as Berlioz’s ‘ Symphonic funébre et triomphale’ 
and the symphonies of Mahler. “ It is not at all fanciful ’ » he says, “ to trace a parallel 

with the ‘ monumental ’ musical tendencies of Revolutionary and Napoleonic France.” 
jo indeed. And there is a parallel, too, in the social a of the music of the two 
epochs. Mr. Abraham states, for instance, that “ the iet Government, being a 

nment of the people, insists on music for the » not music for intellectuals. . 

fi insists that Soviet music shall be lyrical and me: lodious, that it shall be the expression 
of real feeling, and of joyous or heroic or optimistic feeling rather than of personal, 
subjective brooding*’. Where has one seen music described in such terms before ? 
In a certain notice, I suggest, in the ‘ Mereure de France ’ of the year 1799, referring to 
an Ode by Lesueur whic had just been performed in celebration of } oy eighth anni- 
versary of the French Republic. “ Each of the orchestras taking me in the work””’, 
the notice says, “ had a character of its own. See eee joyful feelings 
of some of the people returning home from the celebration; ano by use of a more 
animated chant, gave further expression to these light-hearted feelings; while the third 
ex the exaltation felt in a great reunion of men with a common aim.” The 
simple-hearted joyous appeal is the same, but we are still not told what it is that compels 
the Soviet com , like their French predecessors, to write works of such mammoth 
ms. (Li teners to the ‘ Leningrad ' Symphony may derive some small comfort 
the fact that Shebalin’s ‘“‘ Lenin ’”’ Symphony, considered one of the most important 
works in this genre, was planned to last * about two hours”). Perhaps when we return 
to the piping days of peace and also, we hope, to symphonics of a more respectable 
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duration some student will find the time to write a thesis on the Aspects of Elephantism 
in Relation to Revolutionary Music. : 

Mr. Abraham is appreciative of the Soviet achievement, but he can also be merciless 
in his condemnation where he sees incompetence and sham. Of the “ First of May” 
Symphony by Shostakovich, a composer in whom he finds much to admire, he says 
simply that “ a stranger hotch-potch of commonplace, bad taste and misdirected clever- 
ness has never been called a symphony”. He has little patience, too, with the palaver 
of some of the Russian critics. tretsov had said of a polytonal section in Prokofiev’s 
* Alexander Nevsky’, depicting the Teutonic Knights: “ Apart from its context this 
episode would be meaningless ; in the context it is exactly right”. In other words 
(according to Mr. Abraham) “ polytonality is permissible if you associate it with the 
enemy”. Amatcurishness is not absent from Soviet music, nor is high-falutin verbiage 
from Soviet criticism. Yet, when one puts the book down an interest has been aroused in 
more than a few works. There are the children’s music by Kabalevsky and his opera on 
Romain Rolland’s ‘ Colas Breugnon ’, the scores based on Tajik themes by Knipper, 
Prokofiev’s new operas, ‘ Simeon Kotko ’ and *‘ War and Peace ’ (referred to only in the 
barest terms, for the scores are not yet available) and Shaporin’s symphony-cantata 
* Kulikovo’, “ perhaps the finest musical work Soviet Russia has yet produced.” 
(I was a little disappointed to find no critical account of Prokofiev’s piano sonatos.) The 
essay on Shostakovich is remarkable for its balanced judgment and also for its shrewd 
analysis of the influence on the composer of the various artistic policies of the Soviet 
government. But there is one point on which I think Mr. Abraham is unjust. Assuming 
that Maximnilan Steinberg, Shostakovich’s teacher, had some hand in his pupil’s brilliant 
first Symphony, he says, apropos of a rupture between the two: “ That may be one 
reason why Shostakovich has never done anything as good as his Op. 10”. Surely that 
is looking too far. And the implication is startling. For whatever help Steinberg may 
have given Shostakovich, I doubt if there is much evidence that he possessed qualities 
that could have caused his pupil to write a symphony which, in Mr. Abraham’s own 
words, “* promised the advent of a composer of Tchaikovsky’s stature ”’. 

E. L. 


The Unashamed Accompanist. By Gerald Moore. pp. 77. (Ascherberg, Hopwood & 
Crew, London, 1943.) 6s. 

The importance of good pianoforte accompaniment has been much in people’s minds 
lately. I believe this paper first raised the question; for a year ago appeared an excellent 
article called *‘ At the Piano’ by Ivor Newton, who discussed the art of accompaniment 
with masterly fulness and brevity. Then there was a broadcast talk; and now comes a 
slender volume by Gerald Moore. One gets the impression that peoplé are thinking 
about accompaniment for the first time—indeed, that no one had ever thought about it 
before. Gerald Moore stands up stoutly for the due honour and repute of accompanists. 
But who denies them their rights? In the days gone by they were always admired and 
envied persons. Who can forget the sempiternal Henry Bird, always in his place at the 
Saturday and Monday Pops? Who can forget the exquisite and humorous performance 
of Landon Ronald at the piano in the delightful wordless play, ‘ L’Enfant prodigue ’ ? 
That was perhaps the greatest feat of prolonged and repeated accompaniment. Quite 
a feature in the middle nineties at the brand-new Queen’s Hall was the unobtrusive 
excellence of the regular accompanist, a slim, black-haired, black-bearded young man 
named Henry J. Wood. Then we had Hamilton Harty accompanying the songs of 
Agnes Nicholls, and that remarkable person George Henschel accompanying the songs 
of George Henschel—a feat that seemed too true to be good. And does no one remember 
the wonderful artistic partnership of Artur Nikisch and Elena Gerhardt or the charming 
association of Grieg and his wife? Playing the pianoforte part in a sonata is hardly to 
be reckoned as accompanying, otherwise I should cite that meeting of the giants when 
Busoni and YsaYe played the “ Kreutzer ” and other little pieces of the same order. By 
all means let us honour accompanists; let us give them larger type on the bills and larger 
fees in the contracts; but let us not suppose that the art of accompanying was invented 
(like every other ancient and excellent thing) by the “‘ moderns’. Indeed, some of the 
moderns appear to have lost, or never to have acquired, the art of song. It would be 
interesting to have the (probably unprintable) remarks of well-seasoned accompanists 
on this matter. Failing that, I throw out the question, How many singers are there whom 
you would be eager to hear in a recital of ancient or modern songs ? 

Gerald Moore writes very practically and soundly, and flavours his sentences with a 
spice of grim humour that makes them memorable. He notes places and occasions where 
special care must be used. These could profitably be multiplied. What song is usually 
the worst accompanied ? I should say * Die beiden Grenadiere’’. The bad accompanist 
observes the notes for the piano, but forgets to observe that the words are the last dialogue 
of two dying men. So we get a jiggy little march, a festal Marseillaise and a pianistic 
epilogue of organ-like chords. Gerald Moore is therefore right when he insists that the 
first thing an accompanist should study is the words. There are two main difficulties 
here. Several composers may have set the same words, and the accompanist must study 
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carefully the differences in the settings, for it would never do to give A's flavouring to 
B’s setting. The second difficulty is language. Some languages unknown to most 
lish-speaking people have to appear in song- . Here the accom- 
ist must fall back on his fri ; foritisa act how easy it is in London 
to find someone acquainted with the remotest of European dialects. However, as Gerald 
Moore has accompanied a Chinese singer in Chinese, there can hardly be any linguistic 
worlds left for him to conquer. Familiarity with the words is specially needed in strophic 
songs (in any language) when each strophe has its own character. Gerald Moore's 
sensible advice about practising, and especially about listening for tone, is valid for soloists 
as well as for accompanists. Indeed, much of the book could be summed up in the words, 
“* There are no easy accompaniments. Be fresh, then, even with a song you have played 
a hundred times ; for there will always be somebody to whom it is a revelation ”’. 
These pages appnat to deck 1th qvinhdiee thie wit 4 te tenes ae dee 
accompanist. should stimulate the large tribe of aspiring pianists into reaching for 
a book of songs trying how far they can be called unashamed accompanists—worthy 
partners in an artistic association which, as Gerald Moore’s concluding page truly says, 
requires good technique, good ear, good sensitivity and, above all, a good heart. And 


suppose you begin, not with the pianistic ours of * Erlkénig’ or ‘ Von ewiger 
Liebe’, but with the tremendous understatement of ‘Der Leiermann’ or ‘ Der 
Doppelganger ’. a in 


Musical Interludes in Boston : 1796-18390. By H. Earle Johnson. (‘ Columbia University 
Studies in Musicology,’) pp. 366. (Columbia University Press, New York ; 
Milford, London, 1943.) 263. 6d. 

The period under consideration is just previous to that of the Concord Group, 
ending three years before Emerson’s visit to England, at the time when Henry James senior 
was a boy. Music in Boston was beginning to be treated with that seriousness which it 
has always been Boston’s pride to expend on learning. The chief source of supply was 
Europe, whence came Gottlieb Graupner, who probably played the new Mae sym- 
phonies under Haydn and Salomon in London; and the extraordinary figure, u “‘ very 
incarnation of obesity ”’, Dr. George K. Jackson, pupil with Arnold and Dupuis of Nares, 
who reached Boston in 1812, having left London “ from whose precincts he fled for 
reasons which . . . remain undisclosed ”’ with wife and family (eleven). These men were 
the pioneers, and the author’s description of them is full of interest. Between them, 


Jackson with his memories of the 1784 Handel Commemoration in which he sang, his 


friendship with Arnold whose Handel edition he possessed, his evident reverence for 
Handel’s music, and Graupner whose predilections were in the direction of Ha 
and the classical symphony and who was above all a performer and something of an 
impressario, these two set things going in Boston. The one represented insular Engli x 
the other continental breadth of interest. With the slightly earlier arrivals, the i 
of von Hagen (Burney knew their ancestry), Graupner with his actress wife, and the great 
Dr. Jackson, Boston found herself in the possession of the Philharmonic Society for 
instrumental music (known to be in existence in 1809) and the Handel and Haydr 
Society for choral music, which was founded in 1815 and may have been the body 
responsible for the commission sent to Beethoven for a new work. There is a great deal 
of curious information to be gleaned from this book, which is fully documented and written 
in a manner that engages the reader’s interest to a degree which ends by surprising as 
much as it delights. It provides a valuable footnote to the history of music in America. 
It is a tribute to the author’s scholarship that he should have marshalled with such 
precision the details he has rescued from odd corners of Boston’s musical history. Not 
the least among these rescued items is the hymn 


Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 
Your Maker’s ises shout ; 
Up from the sa: ¢ codlings, peep, 
And wag your tails about. 
To have discovered that authentic echo of Boston's early religious directness of utterance 
must have been worth a year of dusty search. Ss. G. 


Proceedings of the Musical Association. Sixty-Ninth Session, 1942-43. pp. 104. (Whitehead 
& Miller, Leeds, 1943.) 215. 

The present volume contains, besides the usual matter of Proceedings, four articles 
of unusual interest to the musical reader, two rather special and two more general. The 
two special articles are, first, ‘ The Double-Bassoon: its Origin and Evolution’ by 
Lyndesay G. Langwill and, second, ‘ The Evolution of the Modern French Horn’ bY 
R. Morley-Pegge. Each is elaborately documented and beautifully illustrated. I c 
these “ special” articles, because I suppose such close pieces of research in musical 
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engineering will have no wide general appeal. Nevertheless they ought to exist and 
ought to be known to exist, and we should be grateful to the authors for their immense 
labour in compiling them and to the Musical Association for its enterprise in publishing 
them, Most of us, who take the modern orchestra for granted, need to be reminded that 
the instruments which compose it have each its own history. We ——7 no farther back 
than the ever-popular Brandenburg Concertos to discover that the fami iar violin was not 
always top doe, in the orchestra. The famous makers of violins have their legends (see 

¢ Eliot’s ‘ Stradivarius’) ; but no one is likely to sing of the heroes who elaborated 
the French horn or who fashioned a massive and cumbrous piece of machinery into the 
double-bassoon which was to serve Becthoven in the ninth Symphony and elsewhere. 
Carent quia vate sacro we gratefully accept Mr. Langwill and Captain Morley-Pegge as 
their faithful historians, 

The two papers I have called general are, first, ‘ A Survey of Music in New Zealand : 
its Weakness and its Opportunities’ by Violet Rucroft, and, second, ‘ Santley and some 
Famous Singers of his Time,’ by J. Mewburn Levien. The first of these is rather startling 
to English readers, few of whom ever suppose that New Zealand, that compendium of 
natural beauty, is a land without music—or almost. The Maories are a musical race, but 
little was done to record their music in its early purity, and by now, one gathers, it is 
partly Americanized. The British settlers had no time or place or opportunity for making 
music. Here in England, where we have been singing together in one way or another for 
centuries, every town of any size has its choral society, and every village its church and 
choir. But where are the villages of New Zealand ? What place is there for the English 
carol when Christmas falls in the full tide of summer ? What place is there for songs of the 
lovely renewal of spring in a more deeply hued and evergreen country ? What is really 
grievous to find is the small place taken by singing in schools. New Zealand, it appears, 
is prolific in politicians. Has no one discovered that the birthright of all children is the 
joy of singing and the joy of drawing? Miss Rucroft has certain recommendations to 
offer; but surely the first step is to ensure that children should grow up to music, Song, 
percussion bands and pipes or recorders, used in English villages and English town 
slums, are possible in any New Zealand school. If the educational authorities are 
unsympathetic, then the teachers must unite in educating the authorities. But New 
Zealand must provide its own native songs and music. It cannot and must not import 
from abroad what should spring from its own heart. Further, while not neglecting 
music as a professional occupation, it must stimulate the songs of the people, from which 
music naturally grows. One enormous difficulty in New Zealand is the geographical 
difficulty of getting together. But teachers can form musical associations, in spite of 
a, difficulties, and combine to get a good musical foundation laid in the schools. 

e in England can advise and encourage, but what can we actually do? Nothing but 
sympathize, as Michael Finsbury said on a memorable occasion. 

To pass from Miss Rucroft to the evergreen Mewburn Levien is to pass from a forest 
of silence to a grove of singing birds. All the songsters of a century seem to gather round 
the greatest of English singers, Charles Santley, and the centenarian teacher, Manuel 
Garcia, and Mr. Levien knows them all, and their sisters and their cousins and t. eir 
aunts. Nothing could be easier than to make such an account merely a tiresome catalogue ; 
but Mr. Levien marshals and arrays his immense concourse of singers, equips each with 
appropriate history and anecdote, and sets them moving before us with no trace of 
confusion. So convincing is his showmanship that he makes us feel certain that we heard 
everyone of them ourselves. Such a masterly essay is not only an invaluable summary of 
history, it is a stimulus to the practice and appreciation of great singing. 

G. S. 
Bird Music: an Introduction to the Study of the Vocal Expressions of British Birds, with 
appreciations of their Songs. By A. L. Turnbull. pp. 125, pl. 12. (Faber & Faber, 
London, 1943.) 7s. 6d. 

The anthropomorphic approach to the study, or at least the description, of animals 
dies hard. Even to-day it crops up, taking from books such as the present one, with its 
excellent photographs and its evident desire to impart knowledge and enthusiasm, 
nearly all scientific value. What remain are some useful hints showing that the author 
is a good field naturalist and a less sound musician (to be which, incidentally, he lays no 
claim). He is right in suggesting that transliteration of bird songs is difficult, though 
surely wrong in saying it is futile. It should not be beyond human ingenuity to invent a 
script for precise notation. Already there are Koch’s gramophone records for purposes 
of checking. And however imprecise the method may be at present, it is truer than to 
anthropomorphize the poor birds’ utterances, speaking of “‘ a tribute of song homage 
to his Maker” (lark), “ its laughter is of a sardonic nature’ (black-headed gull) or 
““ mother says a kind word or two in bird-nursery language.”” And it seems particulerly 
hard luck on the nightingale to call its long crescendo call a ‘‘ Melba note”. One of the 
author’s descriptive paragraphs, that on the wren, is admirable. “ The pace ... . is 
so whirling that the wren seems almost intoxicated with its own speed. ..."’. That is 
not only good writiv~ but apt description which helps to identify the song. And then 
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sentimentality and condescension return in the last sentence with the phrase “ tireless 
little singer’. The use of “ minor key” on p. 21 is misleading. Or does the author 
mean that birds make use of the minor mode ? In the same way to speak of a bird’s song 
as being “‘ in three movements "’ is liable to put the reader in the wrong when the i 

is either “‘ in three s ” or “in three sections’. What is wanted is a study of bird 
song en the lines of Hedgkins’s ‘ Nature of a Bird’s World’ where the moorhen’s life was 
described, not as though it were beitig led by some ineffective, inefficient substitute for 
mankind, but by a fully aware bird. s. G. 


Contribucién al estudio de la mdsica espafiola y portuguesa. By Santiago Kastner. (Editorial! 
Atica, Lda., Lisbon, 1941.) 

Curiosities of general literature are common enough ; indeed they have never been 
so rare as their cules complacently believe. Curiosities in the form of books on music 
are, however, not so common, and this book is not merely curious, but rare enough to 
deserve more attention than it seems to have received in England as yet, though it has 
been welcomed elsewhere. Its claim to be a curiosity is external ; it is written in Spanish 
by a British writer and was published, during this war, in Portugal. Its rare quality is 
that it could only have been written by a musician of truly European mind to whom chance 
has given an exceptional depth and variety of experience and on whom nature has 
bestowed an artistic sympathy wide enough to embrace pretty well every shape in which 
European music has at one time and another reincarnated itself. The author sees our 
European music as from a bird’s-cye viewpoint and with a sense of its ordered diversity 
which makes the book a genuine contribution and not a sterile freak of speculation. 

As a specialist in keyboard music, both as performer and editor, Mr. Kastner focusses 
his attention most acutely on the problems of the evolution of music for keyboard instru- 
ments, and the experience of his own fingers and research leads him to offer his own 
shrewd solutions to the open questions of origins, chronology, parallels, influences and the 
like, particularly in the chapters most likely to iesavene Heel ish readers—those dealing 
with the impact of Spanish music and musicians on our music in Tudor times, and 
especially with the history of the “ difference ", “ fantasia” and tiento. He reinforces his 
arguments with an astonishing range of illustrations: from Orthodox, Gregorian and 
Byzantine ritual, and from the Balkans or the Baltic, he can extract an illuminating 
pe with which to clinch the matter of any subject of the past five hundred years he 

appens to be discussing. But it is to Hispanic art that he brings special understanding 
and richness of sympathy. He writes on this occasion in Spanish because his own mind 
is closely identified with the instinctive mental process of the Spanish artist, and if he is 
at his best in uncovering the origins of the tiento it is because to the practical and technical 
research required he adds a subtle comprehension of the conflicting influences at work 
in the Peninsula during the reigns of Charles V and Philip II. A just sense of proportion 
is evident in his comparison of Spanish and Portuguese music in particular and the national 
distinctions in general which gave rise to their differing qualities and become more 
decidedly opposed as history separates them: the Portuguese qualities becoming more 
pronouncedly decorative, lyrical, florid, diffuse, voluble and hortatory, whilst the 
Spaniard remains fixed to his centre, dramatic, austere, intense, and tenacious in his 
attempt to bind down the fantastic anarchy of his imagination with the severity of spiritual 
self-discipline and with a preference in music for a concise melodic expression in contrast 
with the Portuguese meandering virtuosities. Portugal, now as of old, remains vehement 
of her right, but uncertain of her strength; to maintain her independence she secks 
influences abroad to counteract Castile’s centralizing power. Gil Vicente used French 
sixteenth-century songs as Carneiro and his contemporaries employ twentieth-century 
French modulations to-day. 

Another interesting section of this book deals with the impact of Spanish music on 
Italy through the kingdom of Naples and shows how the south of Italy rapidly trans- 
formed its musical expression under the advanced instrumental evolution of the Spaniards, 
while the north was still deploying its music in exclusively vocal fashion. It was only a 
little before the beginning of the eighteenth century that the tide began to turn and that 
Italy repaid the Spanish Peninsula in kind. 

Mr. Kastner affirms the supremacy of the Spaniards in the form of variation. The 
instinct for subjugating originality to a pod agencies is essentially dramatic; in its 
aspect of abnegation it suggests the nervous tension of spirit with which we are familiar 
in the Spanish mystics. Indeed, it is the combination of the dramatic and mystical 
ere of life which may be said to have produced the continuing greatness of Spanish 
art. In music it procluced the compact brilliance of Cabezén and the grandeur of Morales. 
In our time it has produced the self-denial of Manuel de Falla. In fact, on finishing a 
study of this book one sees it to have been written to justify Falla’s assessment of his own 
progress from the picturesque exteriorization of what Montaigne called the “ inbred 
vitality” of popular music towards that sense of liberty from the struggle with the 
material which such renunciation brings, much as the early Jesuit fathers renounced the 
use of the organ, and the power it gave them over the souls of men, because they realized 
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ft was power from a source inherent in the weakness of mundane fluctuation. Mr. Kastner 
deals explicitly with the continuity of the Spanish ethical instinct through Falla in his 
discussion of the ‘ Retablo’, the ‘ Fantasia betica’ and the harpsichord Concerto as 
being his highest achievements and not mere exercises in neo-classicism. Falla himself 
is of this opinion, and his latest work, still unpublished when I left Portugal, confirms his 
purpose. It is interesting to find a parallel ott books of Azorin, Falla’s literary 
contemporary who, in his own way Boat with the ¢ instinct, finds his artistic fulfilment 
in abstention in the midst of our modern spheres of plenty. At the same time Mr. Kastner 
does not fail to show sympathy with the unpretentious musicians of the decades of Chapi. 
who clung to the old tradition of making music the handmaid of dramatic feeling. Nor 
does he fail to appreciate the unconscious efforts of Albéniz and Granados to escape from 
the gas-lights and plush banalities of bourgeois materialism which, however amusing 
they may seem to connoisseurs of the quaint, were tragically stultifying to the natural 
gifts of the Spanish race. 

Mr. Kastner, it will be seen, draws a wide net, though this has the disadvantage of a 
large-scale mesh through which some fish seem to have escaped him. I regret that he 
makes no reference to the recent fascinating discoveries of Spanish Arabists im the old 
Moorish chronicles, which give richly circumstantial accounts of the musical interchanges 
of Moors, Moriscos and Christians; in many cases, it seems that the instruments in use 
in Spain were of infinite variety, and it may well be, as some Spanish authorities say, 
that we have obtained as much music as we have medicine and mathematics through the 
agency of the Arabs, though it has not yet been publicly acknowledged. 

On contemporary musicians in Spain and Portugal Mr. Kastner’s judgment is 
sound, though he sometimes allows personal acquaintance to weigh the scales rather more 
in favour of intention than of actual result. This is an amiable indulgence, however. 
One is glad to read his appreciation of Mompou and Espla, and the tribute to Rui 
Coelho’s “ sane naturalism ” is timely. As Salazar has said, the tragedy of small nations 
is that chances are few and envies great. It was not Portuguese artists that he had 
especially in mind when he spoke such words, but I am afraid that of therm it is 
wretchedly true. 

A. L. 
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Barbirolli, John, An Elizabethan Suite, arr from Keyboard Pieces by Byrd, Bull and Farnaby. 


For S and 4 Horns. (Oxford tral Series, edited by W. G. Whittaker.) 
(Oxford University Press.) Score, 4s. 
Mr. Barbirolli has added no embellishments to the keyboard music Bull 


and Farnaby which he has grouped together along with the anonymous ‘ rishe Ho 
Hoane ’ to form this charming suite of Elizabethan music. The art of the arranger here 
has consisted not so much in the actual transcription which, it need hardly be said, is 
always competent, as in selecting the right pieces for contrast. Mr. Barbirolli has avoided 
any suggestion of monotony by an appropriate sequence of keys in the four short pieces 
for strings alone, and also by reserving the horns for Bull’s ‘ The King’s Hunt’, which 
serves as a brilliant and extended finale. E. L. 


Boyce, William, “‘ Tell me, lovely shepherd,” from ‘ Solomon’. Arranged for Soprano and 
Piano by Elizabeth Poston. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 

A delightfully fresh, open-airy song from a forgotten eighteenth-centdry serenata. 
Miss Poston’s edition is excellent, though obviously not scrupulously faithful to the 
original notes, and probably not even to the composer’s own key, which one hardly 
imagines to have been Dp major. But the black notes are made to lie comfortably under 
the fingers and make the wide stretches of the well-spaced chords easy. The charmingly 
lilting tune is richly supported and there are some sly little dissonances; yet by a feat of 
artistic discernment Miss Poston has avoided any suspicion of artificial furbishing. 

E. B. 


Britten, Benjamin, A Ceremony of Carols. For Treble Voices and Harp, Op. 28. (Winthrop 
Rogers ; Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Vocal Score, 3s. 6d. 

“* Ceremony ” seems an odd word to describe this suite of carols; but it is no doubt 
the right word, for the nine carols, instead of following each other according to 
a strictly musical sequence, are each intended to conjure up a different vision of 
the nativity, with the result that the whole work does strikingly suggest a ceremonial 
or spectacle — something not far removed, perhaps, from a nativity play. At a 
recent performance in London such an impression was, in fact, created as the choir, 
chanting the opening ‘ Procession’, approached the stage along the aisles of the 
auditorium. The Ceremony proper then opens with a setting of the anonymous ‘ Wolcum 
Yole ! ’, based mainly on two simple chords which the harp reiterates below the three-part 
chorus. The effect of joyousness is unmistakable, and Mr. Britten wastes no notes in 
proclaiming the medieval greeting. *In ‘ There is no rose of such vertu’, again an 
anonymous text, a sense of mysticism, primitive and humble in its simplicity, prepares the 
way for a moving soliloquy. The Lullaby (‘ Balulalow ’) that follows is a graceful piece 
of lyrical writing which acts as a foil for the brightly illuminated carol in praise of the 
Virgin Mary. And so the succession of Christmas scenes continues, each episode of the 
nativity caught as in a vignette. There is no drama in this music, there is not always a 
great intensity of feeling: but it is remarkably sure in its descriptive power. Mr. Britten 
can shout defiance, as in the martial rhythms that accompany Robert Southwell’s carol 
about “ the little Babe so few days old ”’, who “ is come to rifle Satan’s fold”. He can 
make his rhythms dance, as in the playful ‘ Spring Carol ’ on words by Williarn Cornish, 
or he can make his harmonies shiver, as they do in the wintry landscape which illustrates 
‘In Freezing Winter Night’. The means he uses are of simplest : no outlandish 
writing for the harp, no elaborate counterpoint, nothing more than the straightforward 
binary forms. He is fond of figurations which he repeats with subtle changes, he makes 
effective use of canon, and in his vocal writing, which is seldom in more than three parts, 
he is constantly aware of the vividness of contrast. In all these scenes, small in scale 
though they are, Mr. Britten proves his ability to bring to life in music the purely visual 
qualities of landscape or character. Here his artistic affinities are surely with ioz, 
with Mussorgsky and with Debussy. This ability is not mere cleverness ; it derives from 
an acuteness of perception which few contemporary composers possess. E. L. 


Britten, Benjamin, Matinées musicales. Second Suite of 5 Movements from Rossini. For 
Orchestra. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) Full Score, 10s. 

The sub-title of this work is a little ambiguous. The score is actually a re-orchéstration 
of some of Rossini’s best tunes, linked together in the form of a suite, the art of the 
arranger consisting in deranging his material as little as possible. Written to form, with 
the earlier ‘ Soirées musicales’, a ballet for production by the American Ballet y, 
this suite belongs to a period in Mr. Britten’s development when he had not 
himself and when he was parodying or even frankly imitating the styles of a am 

E. L. 
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Britten, Benjamin, Rejoice in the Lamb : Festival Cantata (Christopher Smart.) For Mixed 
Chorus and Organ, Op. 30. (Winthrop Rogers; Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 
Vocal Score, 3s. ; ‘ 

The text of this cantata, consisting of extracts from the quaint work of the cighteenth- 
century poet Christopher Smart, must have set the composer some awkward problems. 
The poet’s idea of devotion chiefly takes the form of animal or nature prees ¢ inspiring 
associations of incredible naivety. Of his “* Cat Jeoffry ” Smart declares that he worships 
God “ by wreathing his body seven times round with elegant quickness”, while the 
Mouse “ is a creature of great personal valour”. Musical instruments are other objects 
of worship, though what they represented in the poet’s mind it is difficult to imagine. 
“ The flute rhimes are tooth, youth and the like . . . the clarinet rhimes are clean, seen 
and the like ” and “‘ the bassoon rhimes are pass, class and the like”. A note attached 
to the score says that Smart wrote ‘ Rejoice in the Lamb’ in an asylum, and, indeed, in 
one section he refers to his mental sufferings, trusting that he will find divine deliverance. 

All this is not to deny that Smart was a poet of vision and imagination. In setting 
extracts from his work, Mr. Britten has been able to rely on an artistic judgment which, 
if it does not succeed in transforming the ridiculous into the sublime, at any rate saves the 
text by insisting on its picturesque value. The score has many a page of piquant com- 
ment, daintiness and charm. I like particularly the little tenor song on the words “‘ For 
the flowers are great blessings ” and the bass recitative, a mere eight bars, but creating 
an effect of remarkable breadth and nobility. Where the text becomes grotesque, as in 
the cat and mouse episodes, Mr. Britten is content to draw a frame around the picture, 
as it were, entrusting the words to a single voice and hinting at the subject in the organ 
accompaniment. The restraint in such passages is admirable—which is not just an empty 
compliment, for it would have been easy enough to make a gaffe and turn the thing into 
a farce. - 


Copland, Aaron, Sonata for Piano. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 7s. 6d. 

Those who wish to know more about modern American music will be interested in 
this work by one of its most conspicuous representatives, written as late as 1939-41. It 
will not be liked by everybody, for much of it is strident and the mind behind the music 
is anything but conciliatory. Even where feeling breaks in, as it will, though cheerfulness 
keeps out, it refuses to offer much repose. The whole work is like a long, anxious quest 
after some spiritual satisfaction that never comes, and it does not even hold out intellectual 
refreshment as a substitute, for the mind is stimulated rather than appeased. The 
stimulant, however, is keen and penetrating. Mr. Copland begins at once with a striking 
figur¢ which turns out to be an important thematic feature of the whole work, very 
persuasively used, and he drives ahead with conviction, letting the player encounter 
many things of technical and structural interest on the way. The irregularly barred 
vivace middle movement is fascinating even as a mere performer’s problem, though not 
quite spontaneous, surely. Would any hearer break his heart if he had not held the chords 
at the top of p. 14 first for five quick beats and then for seven? Would he even know ? 
Indeed, would the composer himself notice it? One cannot feel that all these jerky 
changes are inevitably the one and only right thing, and altogether one has the impression 
that Mr. Copland writes at times as much for the look as for the sound of it. Still, this 
is unquestionably a work to be taken seriously. ; 


Gibbs, Armstrong, Carol and Coranto, from Suite, Op. 10r. For Violin and Piano. (Winthrop 
Rogers ; Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 2s. 6d. each. 

In A major and A minor respectively, these two short pieces are models of scholastic 
writing, employing no technical device that one would not expect to find in Brahms. 
They are neatly planned, simple and agreeable enough to play, but contain no single 
feature that is especially memorable. 


Gill, Harry, A Saxon Song (V. Sackville-West) and The Night (Hilaire Belloc). Songs for 
Voice and Piano. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. each. 

The form employed in both these settings is that of the strophic song. Each verse, 
set in a similar manner with slight variations of harmony and rhythm, is preceded by a 
piano introduction. It is a form of remote origin, but as used here it reminds one rather 
disconcertingly of the Victorian ballad. Nor does the composer’s harmonic skill manage 
to obscure this association. These songs have something of the spirit of Edward German, 
more refined and brought up to date, perhaps, but not less sentimental. E. L. 


Handel, Overture from the Opera ‘ Ottone’. Transcribed and edited for Strings and Wood- 
wind by Reginald Jacques. (Oxford Orchestral Series, edited by W. G. Whittaker.) 
(Oxford University Press.) Score, 4s. 

This edition of Handel’s magnificent but little-known overture is a faithful repro- 
duction of the original score for oboes and bassoons in pairs and strings. The work is 

cast according to the Italian pattern, consisting of four short movements. In this case a 
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slow opening movement leads to a fugual allegro followed by a gavotte and ending with 
an allegro again in the fugual style. Dr. Jacques has provided careful indications of 
a a nee 
for performance by strings alone. 


Handel, Sonata in F major. Arranged for Viola (or Violin) and Piano by Lionel Tertis 
(Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 

For this arrangement of one of I Hendel’s lesser-known sonatas Mr. Tertis has gone to 
the original figured-bass edition, providing a new accomp t which is both artistic 
and authentic in style. His edition has the further advantage of including parts 
marked as regards ne and bowing for both violin and viola, certain passages having 
been transposed down an octave in the viola part, without in any way ere the 
melodic line. . L 





a 


Haydn, Trumpet Concerto. Edited and arranged by Ernest Hall, reduction for Piano by 
P. Sainton. ( & Hawkes, London.) * 6s. 

The manuscript of this work, which was in the possession of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde in Vienna, bears the title ‘ Concerto per il clarino’. Haydn wrote it in 
1796 and dedicated it to A. Weidinger, a trumpet-player in Vienna who applied keys to 
the instrument enabling it to play chromatic . When two movements of the 
work were recorded by the Co umbia Gramophone Company in 1939, Haydn’s use of 
the term clarino caused some confusion. Certain authorities declared in the correspondence 
columns of ‘ The Musical Times ’ that the instrument of this name as described in Grove 
was a myth. Dr. Karl Geiringer then re-affirmed that the cdarino in this particular work 
was, in fact, an | carly keyed trumpet. Mr. W. F. H. Blandford went further and stated 
that the work “ is the earliest known composition for the keyed trumpet ”’, from which 
it would appear that Weidinger was the inventor of that instrument. 

In the present edition Mr. Hall has transcribed the original solo part in Ep for the 
modern valve trumpet in Bp. Chromatic passages are introduced gingerly and, as 
Mr. Blandford suggests, the solo part in the slow movement looks more appropriate to a 
woodwind instrument than to the trumpet as we know it to-day. These technicalities 
apart, the score deserves serious attention on its a artistic merits. The three move- 
ments consisting of an Allegro in sonata form, a short Andante and a Rondo are each very 
likable pieces of music. E. L. 


Howell, Herbert, Four Anthems: 1. O, pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 2. We have heard 
with our ears. 3. Like as the hart. 4. Let arise. (*‘ Oxford Series of Modern 
Anthems’, edited by E. Stanley Roper.) (Oxford University Press.) 6d. each 
(No, 4, 10d.). 

“* Modern ” is quite right: the word does not mean merely “‘ contemporaneous ”, 
as in the case of some other works in the same series. What strikes one as new in 
Mr. Howells’s anthems, particularly, is that they are neither liturgical nor polyphonic 
in the accepted sense of Reo terms. They do not break periodically into well-behaved 
fugato passages just to show what the composer can do in that line, nor ever indulge in 
the sort of choral fruitiness that is one of the dreariest conventions of Anglican church 
music not of the first order. Yet nobody could accuse Mr. Howells of setting the grand 
and musically inexhaustible language of the Psalms in a manner cither irreligious or 
unscholarly. His music is both reverent and technically irreproachable, but he achieves 
this by plying his mind and his skill to his task as an i inative artist, not like a man 
who is afraid of being caught brawling in church Saceene I ¢ pays attention to its esthetic 
beauty instead of following the service without looking right or left. 


Isherwood, Cherry, Sleep > hang Sassoon.) Song for Voice and Piano. (Oxford 
University Press.) 2s. 

Mr. Sassoon’s poem has an old- fashioned, almost Pre-Raphaelite quality which the 
com: r has attempted to portray in an atmospheric style : the voice, moving within 
Sanalk ineorvale or often given the characteristic triplet of repeated notes, declaims while 
the accompaniment reproduces the poet’s imagery. This time-honoured procedure is 
successful only when the musician can ‘ie an added element of suggestion, as in the 
songs of Debussy or Vaughan Williams. A faithful reproduction is not enough. If 
Miss Isherwood’s illustration jars somewhat, it is because she has taken the pocm too 
literally. Not only is nothing left to the imagination, but every idea is ht into such 
sharp relief that by her very conscientiousness she destroys the soporific effect she was 
aiming at. E. L. 


Jacob, Gordon, Suite in F. For small Orchestra. (Williams, London.) Full Score, 153s. 

Prokofiev’s ‘ Classical Symphony ’ seems to have been the p cnitor of this sprightly 
score, though this is not said with a view to minimizing Mr. Jacob’s innate talents either 
as a melodist or as an orchestrator, The present work may not have the spontancity 
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of the early Prokofiev work, but it is as deftly put together and as sure cf its effects. The 
four short movements are neatly turned out, judicious in humour, lyrical without being 
gushing and thoroughly unpretentious. Mr. Jacob has the secret of light, decorative 
scoring—the type of scoring which is not only a pleasure to listen to but also to look at 
on paper. E. L: 


Mahler, Gustav, Eight Songs for High or Low Voice and Piano, with German Words and 
an English Translation by Nancy Bush. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 12s, 

If Mahler’s symphonies are insufficiently known in this country, according to his 
adniirers, there are reasons for it; but if his songs were more familiar, we should be able 
to say with some authority what one of those reasons is. For anyone but a fanatic who 
compares the symphonies with the songs must surely see that the former are monstrously 
enlarged structures made of material that would have done very well for many more 
examples of the latter. The fine ‘ Lied von der Erde’, described as a symphony, is an 
exception, but it is actually an orchestral song-cycle, and the charming little fourth 
Symphony—charming precisely because of its littleness—ends with a vocal setting that 
might be another song from the old collection of folk poetry, ‘ Des Knaben Wunderhorn ’, 
from which its words are in fact taken. So are those of the eight songs here collected, 
two of which, as if to illustrate the point made above, appear in the second Symphony. 
The book, published with English versions which are not poetry—not even folk poetry-— 
but fit the music quite well and are sufficiently singable, contains some of Mahler’s most 
characteristic songs, which is not surprising, since his settings from the ‘ Wunderhorn ’ 
were his own favourites. They are moody things, the products of a man whose extreme 
artistic conscientiousness could at any moment turn into savage touchiness and whose 
sensitive feeling was liable to slop over into dire sentimentality; and they are thus apt 
alternately to touch and to irritate one, according to one’s own frame of mind. Their 
chief attraction, apart from an unerring certainty of craftsmanship, is a sort of rustic 
simplicity that seems to fit the naive words inimitably; but one has only to think of the 
real ingenuousness of Schubert to realize that Mahler’s is only the obverse of extreme 
sophistication, the nostalgia of the over-cultivated artist, who knows that he is an 
executant rather than a creator, for the lost innocence of his art. Even from that point 
of view his songs have their appeal, if only as curiosities, but it is this falsity of outlook 
which has made his symphonies unbearable to many of those who have not been brought 
up to believe in them, E. B. 


Matthews, Denis, Serenade. For Cello and Piano. (Oxford University Press.) 5s. 

Mr. Matthews has a gift for lyrical melodies of a certain wayward’ quality that 
reappear in each of the four movements of this ‘ Serenade.’ His writing is as simple as 
pie, which would be a virtue indeed were it not that the thought behind it is corre- 
spondingly naive. A tendency to repetition in the place of any sustained development 
and a lack of variety in both technique and sentiment are the obvious faults of this score, 
which has nevertheless a charm of its own. E: L. 


Milford, Robin, Joy and Memory. Song-Cycle for Children’s Voices and Piano. (Oxford 
University Press.) Vocal Score, 4s. 

The planning of this work is very original. The six songs are variously for one, two 
or three voices, set to words by different authors, some anonymous, the last just repeating 
the word “ lullaby ’’, and they may be sung with the same composer’s piano suite for 
children, ‘ Littlejoy ’, distributed between its numbers. The music has character and 
refinement, but isn’t it rather®difficult for children ? One trembles for the teacher who 
tries to get them into the swing of the changing time-signatures (including 5-8) in 
* John Barleycorn °* or to secure the entries in the quick three-part ‘ Lullaby’. However, 
composers have asked the impossible before now—and got it. E. B 


Purcell. Five Songs. For Soprano or Tenor Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. Edited by 
Gerald M. Cooper. (Novello, London.) Vocal Score, 2s. 3d. 

Mr. Cooper gives us here a most acceptable piano and vocal score of five of Purcell’s 
better-known songs. In the version for voices and orchestra, of which this is an arrange- 
ment, an introduction, played by the strings, is followed by the solo with continuo accom- 
ey and the song concludes with an accompanied and unaccompanied chorus. 

¢ five songs consist of “ Nymphs and Shepherds ” from * The Libertine ’, “‘ If Love's 
a sweet passion” from ‘The Fairy Queen’, the shepherd’s from ‘ King Arthur,’ 
** Let Monarchs fight for pow’r and fame ”’ from ‘ Dioclesian ’ and the sailor’s song from 
* Dido and Aeneas’. E. L. 


Rawsthorne, Alan, Two Songs : ‘ Away, Delights’ and‘ God Lyaeus’ (John Fletcher). For 
Voice and Piano. (Oxford University Press.) 4s. 
There is no hesitation in Mr. Rawsthorne’s methods. In each of these songs Fletcher's 
words have inspired some bold writing, deliberately , very modern in harmony, 
but perfectly clear in purpose. ‘Away Delights’ is a t poem for which 
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Mr. Rawsthorne has had the idea of iding a free fugato accompaniment 

just the right effect of sninglod Leith divas. In ‘ God Lyacus ’, with its 
octaves in the bass and its merry semi-quaver figures founded on the common . 
the praise of youth is sung. There is no mistaking the feeling of abandon, but there are 
some awkward jumps in voice-part which may mar the effect of joviality and create 


a screech. . E. L. 


Stanton, W. K., By the Waters of Babylon. For Unaccompanied 6-part Chorus. ¥Oxford 
University Press.) Vocal Scores, y. 4d. . 
The central point of interest in this skilful setting of the 137th Psalm is the passage 
depicting the children of Edom who had c to raze Jerusalem to the ground. 
The male and female voices call and answer each other in an ascending chromatic figure, 
forming a powerful contrast to the homophonic writing of the remainder of the work. 
The mood of the introductory and central sections is lyrical, recalling ons the 
spirit of Elgar, but without his ardent fervour. = « 


The Physics of Music. By Alexander Wood. pp. 255. (Methuen, London, 1944.) 21s. 

It is extremely difficult to write a book on such a subject as this which will be at 
once intelligible to the lay reader and sufficiently advanced to hold the expert’s attention. 
(Dr. Wood, ‘who is lecturer in experimental physics at Cambridge, could hardly avoid 
writing a text-book, but this work is so ingeniously arranged that it does not read like 
one. By the use of interesting applications and experiments the reader's interest is 
constantly stimulated, and even those who are not interested in physics as a pure subject 
will find much absorbing material here. It is not generally known among the mass of 
music-lovers exactly how each instrument produces its sounds and characteristic quality. 
The author discusses in detail most of the common orchestral instruments, showing by 
means of clear and well-drawn diagrams the function of each part, and how it contributes 
to the tone and range of ghe instrument in question. 

The early chapters dealing first with sound as a purely physical phenomenon explain, 
by drawing a parallel with water-waves, the function of sound-waves in the atmosphere. 
Experiments are described which may be performed in the bath—fortunately in these 
days of austerity no great depth of water is required. The second chapter deals with 
forced vibration, an example of which is the vibration taking place in the body of a 
stringed instrument, and also with resonance, while the third describes intensity and 
loudness. A table shows the difference in power between a full orchestra of seventy-five 
performers paying ff and a solo violin playing pp. The ratio, the author says, is about 
twenty million to one. 

The next two chapters discuss pitch and musical quality. Here a change is made 
into the realms of anatomy in order to study the ear and the way in which it reacts to 
sound-waves. The power necessary to excite hearing is very small : 


If . . . an insect of weight about one ten-thousandth of the weight of a mosquito 
were to dance up and down on the drumskin 3,500 times a second, we should hear 
a sound ! 


In the next chapter begins the examination of various instruments, with the stringed 
instruments at the head. There are some experiments and discussions on the various 
changes occurring in the vibrations when the strings are plucked, struck and bowed, 
using the harpsichord, piano and fiddle family as examples. Here a point becomes 

nt which has caused considerable controversy—the relative merits of old and new 
violins. Dr. Wood asks for controversy by suggesting that apart from that fact that it is 
easier to make an old Cremona violin speak than a new instrument there is really very 
little to choose between them. 

Chapter VIII describes the theory of organ pipes and the next deals with a selection 
of instruments, ending with the pipeless organs, the author tactfully refusing to say 
anything about their tone. The chapter (XI) on scales and temperament is in part 
highly technical and the lay reader will probably find it difficult to follow, though an 
expert physicist will find a great deal of interesting material here. Recording and repro- 
duction is dealt with fully, with a history of the gramophone and descriptions of the 
methods of recording for gramophone discs and films. 

The final chapter is on the acoustics of various halls and concert-rooms. This is a most 
important and interesting subject, and the author explains very clearly why it-is that 
some well-known halls are perfect for music while others cause echoes and distortion 
which are extremely irritating and often difficult to remedy. Lists of various materials 
are given, together with their absorption coefficients so that the reader may alter the 
acoustics of his bathroom to suit any voice from soprano to bass. 

The book is admirably written, the various branches of the subject are skilfully 
dealt with, and the excellent diagrams and photographs help to give point to the work 
and clear up any difficulties that may arise. is 

. B. 
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Tippett, Michael, A Child of Our Time. Oratorio. (Schott, London.) Vocal Score, 12s. 6d. 

is is a very remarkable work treating a subject urgently concerning the salvation 
of present-day humanity as if it were matter for a classical oraforio. Its central figure is 
the young German-Jewish refugee who, in his anxiety about his mother, killed the Nazi 
official von Rath in Paris; but he does not become a personal hero like Handel’s biblical 
figures, for he remains only a kind of symbol for the composer’s “ impassioned protest 
against the conditions that make persecution possible ’’. Part II alone is closely concerned 
with hig fate; the first and third parts show the larger implications of the incident, the 
former dealing “ with the general state of affairs in the world to-day as it affects all 
individuals, minorities, classes or races who are felt to be outside the ruling conventions 
—man at odds with his shadow”; the latter with the “ significance of this drama and 
the possible healing that would come from man’s acceptance of his shadow in relation 
to his light (instead of the projection of his shadow side to the ‘ other man’)”. All of 
which may be a little vague, but is not more so than the libretto of * The Magic Flute’, 
where, as here, it is the music that matters. 

The general design of these three parts loosely resembles that of Handel’s ‘ Messiah ’, 
and so does the composer’s division of the text into recitatives, arias and choruses; but 
he also makes use of popular tunes very much as Bach does of the chorales in his Passions, 
and it is significant that these tunes are those which voice the emotional aspirations of a 
minority rare—Negro spirituals. The idea is brilliant and the anal with Bach’s 
practice convincing in Mr. Tippett’s theory. All the same there is a difference. Bach’s 
own style was largely formed on the chorale; Mr. Tippett’s own manner, which is spare, 
linear and unsentimental in its most conspicuous aspects, will not let the luscious Negro 
tunes, which cry out for an opulent harmonic treatment, become integrated with it. 
However, the proof of such devices is in the hearing; it would not be surprising if in spite 
of their musical patchiness the spirituals were after all found to be in their mght place, 
if only because the composer felt strongly enough about their use as part of his scheme to 
justify his doing some violence to his musical thinking. 

He has taken another risk, though only with conventional] hearers, with whom ‘ A 
Child of Our Time ’ proclaims through every word and through most of its notes that he 
is not minded to concern himself. It may well be that some people will talk about the 
— as the only beautiful music in the whole work, and if in Mr. Tippett’s own music 

listen for anything remotely resembling the Negro tunes, they will be right; but 
he is quite capable of generating a new kind of musical beauty that is entirely his own 
and should go far towards converting unadventurous listeners of two sorts—those who 
say that modern music is nothing but discord and those who hold that discord can produce 
nothing but ugliness. Mr. Tippett can use concord very freshly and tellingly when it 
suits him as well as make the most grinding clashes into significant features of music 
which, if everybody does not think it beautiful now, will assuredly strike future generations 
as being among the loveliest things produced in the 1940s—produced, that is, by com- 
posers who really write in a manner that will be attributable to that period later on and 
not regarded as belated Strauss, Debussy or Sibelius. Sceptics whom this will strike as a 
tall statement may be asked to look at or listen to the music for solo quartet and chorus 
(No. 29) preceding the “ Deep river" spiritual with which the work concludes and to 
say whether they do not feel the emotion of that future verdict stirring in them, however 
inarticulately. 

It is tempting to mention some interesting technical features, so far as a vocal score 
reveals them. The words are very terse and bald—rather poor, really, but the composer- 
author may be expected to counter that criticism by the assertion that they were meant 
to be so, which would at least be preferable to and more disarming than the pous 
manner in which the Rev. Thomas Morell may be imagined to have defended his worst 
libretto written for Handel. The verbal repetitions are tiresome, and a further counter- 
objection that they are in the Handelian tradition would hardly be acceptable, since 
Handel built very extensive musical movements on short verses, whereas Mr. Tippett 
could quite easily have filled his very terse numbers with a little more of his bald prose, 
pee simply will not lend itself to any sort of formal treatment, from the literary point 

view. 

Mr. Tippett’s musical formality, on the other hand, is perfectly satisfying. He always 
knows how to shape a movement, and his brevity arises from a quick wit, not from short 
wind. His resourcefulness shows itself in many other ways. His word-setting looks odd 
on paper at times, but at every test one finds that the accents come right, even where they 
conflict with those of the instrumental parts. Vocal phrases are often made to cut across 
the bar-lines in a way already exploited by Vaughan Williams in the ‘ Five Tudor 
Portraits’, and syncopation is used in great variety to produce tic declamation. A 
fugue on a highly chromatic subject (No. 5) will proceed y with the utmost ease, 
produce a stretto at the fifth sound neither scholastic nor freakish. Another chorus 
(No. 19) is a kind of free double fugue with one subject in 3-4 and the other in 6-8. 
Then again Mr. Tippett can impose a formidable piece of strict writing on himself: 
near the opening of Part III (No. 26) there is a phrase sung in canon by sopranos and 
tenors with, half-way between their entries, another in altos and basses on the same figure 
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turned upside down. But enough. As Beethoven said of the ‘ Freischiitz ’, “ it makes me 
laugh, to look at it; and yet it is sure to be right. Such a thing must be heard, only 
heard ”’. E. B. 


Vaughan Williams, R., Household Music: three Preludes on Welsh Hymn Tunes, for String 
Quartet or Alternative Instruments. (Oxford University Press.) Full Score, 5s. 

A delightful small-scale work that ought to suit any domestic circle, since the composer 

is so accommodating as to allow it to be played on almost anything except a broken 
consort of a Jew’s harp, a mouth-organ, a musical saw and a tromba marina. Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, like Holst, has always believed in “‘ cucing ” a score elaborately to allow for 
alternative instruments, and he has now gone so far here as to provide, first of all, a part 
for an ad lib, horn and to institute a vast deputy system for flutes, recorders, oboes, clarinets, 
bass clarinet, bassoons, cornet, euphonium, saxophones and saxhorn, to say nothing of 
substitute string parts for a missing viola. The preludes make a kind of chamber suite 
in the form of a Fantasy, Scherzo and Variations. They are ripe, flavoursome, beautifully 


prepared music. E. B. 


Wood, Christopher, Sonata No. 3, in D minor and major, for Piano. (Oxford University 
Press. ) 5s. 

On the whole this is a disappointing work. The keyboard writing is always interesti 
and effective, but there is not enough musical substance to justify it. The best materi 
is in the first movement, but it is arrayed rather than developed. In the slow movement 
the whole-tone scale is well exploited, and the piece does not go on long enough for this 
extremely limited device to become exhausted. An irresistible reminder of the second act 
of * Madam Butterfly ’, however, does suggest how hard it is for a composer to do anything 
really new with it. The finale is the weakest part: it lives almost wholly on 
and harmony, and one waits vainly for any striking idea to bite into its Wick ‘at 
unsatisfying substance. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME HANDEL DATES 
To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 


Sir,—Referring—better late than never, perhaps—to Mr. Robert W. Babcock’s 
in ing article on Francis Colman’s ‘ Register of Operas’ in your issue of July last, 
I should like to state the following facts, since they concern several important dates in 
Handel’s biography. 

The author justly criticizes the reprint of the ‘ Register ’ in ‘ The Mask ’ of 1926-27, 
but is less justi in challenging the accuracy of the dates given by Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll, who had clearly checked Colman’s dates already. . Babcock seems to have 
been intent less on establishing the correct dates than on examining the discrepancies 
between Colman’s original and its reproduction in ‘The Mask’. Here are a few 
corrections of Colman’s dates, so far as they concern Handel : 

p. 156, |. 10. ‘ Calpurnia’ (recte ‘ Calphurnia’) cannot have been produced in 
January 1724, between * Giulio Cesare’ and ‘ Aquilio’, since Handel's opera was not 
produced until February 2oth 1724. 

p. 156, notes, |. 6 from below (also p. 157). Handel's ‘ Arianna ’ was not given on 
January 1st 1734, but not till January 26th. Even a confusion with Porpora’s ‘ Arianna ’, 
ag on January gth 1734 in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is hardly likely, because Francis 

n himself was Handel’s librettist. 

Pp. 157, notes, |. 5 from below. Handel’s ‘ Arianna’ was not repeated on April 18th 
1734, but his ‘ Pastor fido’ was given again, in its second version, on May 18th of that 
year. 

p. 158, 1. 18, 21 and 24. Professor Nicoll’s correction of the dates in the ‘ Register ’ 
are certainly justified : May 16th 1713 for ‘ Teseo’, February 17th 1728 for ‘ Siroe ’ 
and May 18th 1734 (see above) for ‘ I] pastor fido’. It is remarkable that the ‘ Register ’ 
should be giving two wrong entries for Handel under April 18th 1734 (cf. p. 159, 1. 12). 


P: 158, |. 2 from below (text). ‘ Poro’ was not revived in March 1731, but already 
on February 2nd 1731. ‘ 
p. 159, 1. 1. ‘ Rinaldo’ was not revived the same month (March 1731), but only on 
April 6th of that year. 
p. 159, |. 7 and 8. ‘ Lucio Papirio’, a pasticcio, was not by Handel and cannot 
fore indicate the setting in of any reaction ! 


Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge, O. E. Deurscn. 


January 25th 1944. 


REVIEWERS 


Ann Livermore 
Editor 

Edward Lockspeiser 
George Sampson 
Michael Blom 

Scott Goddard 
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